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ONE  DOLLAR 


Drive  west  on  Interstate  64,  far  enough  to  lose  sight  of  Virginia  Beach  and 
Richmond.  Travel  south  on  1-95  till  you  lose  the  lights  and  the  fumes  and  cars 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Or,  take  1-81  anywhere.  Don't  stop  till  you  find  some 
exit  with  a  curious  name,  like  Toano  or  Raphine.  You're  bound  to  come  up 
on  some  country  store  at  the  crossroads  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  road; 
some  place  with  one  gas  pump  and  a  sign  that  hasn't  been  painted  in  a 
while — hut,  nevermind,  it  looks  better  that  way. 

I  pass  these  places  with  longing.  That's  because  although  mostly  I  feel  quite 
privileged  to  choose  whether  or  not  I'd  like  to  wear  a  dress  or  mascara  on  any 
one  day,  there  are  times  when  I'd  trade  it  all  in  to  be  some  ugly,  scruffy- 
bearded  man  wearing  a  Redman  cap  passing  a  rainy  day  in  a  country  store. 

You  see,  I  feel  cheated  of  the  wood  stoves  and  the  straight-backed  chairs 
you  find  in  those  places  where  the  men  sit  drinking  coffee,  chewing  tobacco 
and  telling  tales.  Especially  at  the  end  of  hunting  season,  I  feel  cheated  of  the 
stories  that  well  up  from  the  bottoms  of  their  Stryofoam  cups  or  bottled 
Coca-Colas.  It's  just  my  luck  that  the  sight  of  a  woman  walking  through  the 
door  clams  those  men  right  up.  They  stiffen  and  smile  and  drop  their  eyes.  I 
don't  fault  them.  They  probably  have  their  reasons. 

I  read  recently  that  the  telling  of  tales  used  to  be  a  social  event  bringing 
together  adults  and  children.  I  suppose  that  holds  true  today,  if  you're  not  too 
picky  about  the  definition  of  the  word.  I  mean,  most  of  us  religiously  record 
our  adventures  with  a  camera  these  days,  taking  pictures  of  this  sunset  and 
that  waterfall;  Fourth  of  July  family  gatherings  and  each  kid's  first  fish.  We 
bring  back  T-shirts  and  ceramic  salt  and  pepper  shakers  and  color  brochures 
as  "souvenirs"  of  our  trips  to  new  lands.  And  we  spend  all  of  the  five  minutes 
it  takes  to  flip  through  photos  with  friends,  condensing  a  week's  worth  of 
adventures  into  a  few  words  that  describe  each  picture.  But  if  "souvenir"  once 
meant  "the  act  of  remembering,"  I  wonder  sometimes  how  it  is  we  lost 
interest  in  that  imagination  of  ours  that  spins  magic  and  splendor  into  our 
memories,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  reality  of  Kodachrome  instead. 

Perhaps  the  imagination  of  the  storyteller  is  not  "high  tech"  enough, 
enchanted  as  we  are  by  flashes  of  light  on  blue-green  screens  and  whirring 
beeps  and  clicks  and  trills.  Or  maybe  it's  because  we're  devoted  to  objectivity 
and  the  drive  to  record  what  is,  not  what  we  might  have  seen. 

You  don't  see  many  photos  laying  around  a  country  store.  Oh,  there  might 
be  a  few  dusty,  curled-up  fuzzy  ones  of  guys  holding  up  big  antlered  deer,  but 
mostly  they're  tucked  away  somewhere  in  a  drawer.  The  storytellers  disdain 
the  promises  of  a  camera. 

Instead,  they  work  their  miracles  with  words  and  gestures  and  images  from 
the  inside  that  are  as  magical  as  the  creations  that  slowly  appear  on  a  piece  of 
wet  film  in  a  dark  room.  On  rare  occasions,  I  have  strolled  into  a  country  store 
beside  a  friend  who  is  welcome  to  a  chair.  Trying  to  look  as  inconspicuous  as  I 
can  with  my  own  dingy  baseball  cap  pulled  down  to  my  ears,  I  figure  that  as 
long  as  I  don't  speak,  I  could  be  mistaken  by  old  eyes  as  some  boy  (it's 
happened  before),  as  I  sneak  into  the  magic  circle  of  tale  telling.  I  keep  my  ears 
open  and  my  eyes  down.  I  listen  to  the  stories  of  Puddlejumper  and  Round 
Man,  of  men  they  call  Skinny  and  Brer  Rabbit.  1  learn  a  fool-proof  method  of 
keeping  your  feet  warm  with  plastic  bags,  and  hear  stories  of  ghostly  bucks 
that  stay  on  ridgetops  and  peculiar  white  turkeys  with  black  beards.  And 
bears  with  clicking  teeth. 

If  I  was  a  kid,  I  could  slip  around  the  back  of  the  stove  whenever  I  felt  like  it 
and  listen  without  a  sound.  I'd  try  my  best  to  learn  how  to  make  a  heart  stop 
for  a  second  or  so  just  by  dropping  my  voice  to  a  whisper.  I'd  have  people 
seeing  color  and  hearing  voices  in  the  fog  and  deer  hooves  through  leaves. 
Swoosh.  Swoosh. 

I'd  be  working  on  a  souvenir  I  couldn't  lose. — Virginia  Shepherd 
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Poets  and  bards  have  long  extolled 
the  virtues  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  joys  of 
spring,  summer,  and  falling  in  love 
have  all — at  one  time  or  another  — 
been  associated  with  these  months. 
Wordsmiths  have  even  lauded  January 
as  being  a  time  for  rebirth  and  renewal. 
Conspicuously  absent  in  the  passing 
around  of  accolades  has  been  Febru- 
ary. When  outdoor  writers  are  pressed 
to  write  something  about  the  second 
month,  the  standard  phrase  is  that 
"February  is  a  good  time  to  clean  out 
your  tackle  box."  Well,  I'm  not  going 
to  pretend  that  this  month  is  the  best 
time  to  go  freshwater  fishing  in  Virgi- 
nia. It  surely  isn't.  On  the  other  hand, 
old  February  has  a  great  deal  more 
going  for  it  than  many  people  realize. 
Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  fishing 
available  on  our  streams  and  lakes  at 
this  time  of  year. 

There  are  four  species  of  fish  that 
can  offer  solid  stream  sport  during 
February,  chief  among  them  is  the 
chain  pickerel.  And  this  action  can 
literally  be  found  across  the  entire  Old 
Dominion.  Pickerel  thrive  in  upland 
reservoirs  such  as  Moomaw,  moun- 
tain rivers  such  as  the  Jackson,  and  in 
lowland  impoundments  such  as  Lake 
Prince,  Western  Branch,  and  Chicka- 
hominy. 


If  you  are  worried  about  frigid 
weather  turning  this  species  off,  don't. 
Several  years  ago  on  a  bleak  February 
afternoon,  a  friend  and  1  journeyed  to 
a  mountain  stream  near  our  homes. 
Not  long  after  we  arrived,  an  icy  rain 
began  falling,  and  the  chains  almost 
simultaneously  began  hitting.  We  were 
able  to  land  several  nice  fish  up  to  20 
inches  in  length  before  we  departed  as 
the  sleet  began  to  turn  to  snow. 

Chain  pickerel  will  hit  the  same 
lures  in  February  as  they  do  any  other 
time  of  year,  which  means  that  in-line 
spinners,  red-and-white  spoons,  and 
minnow-like  plugs  will  do  the  job. 
Retrieve  them  a  little  slower  than  you 
do  during  the  warm  weather  months, 
and  more  hookups  will  likely  result. 

Smallmouth  bass  are  another  spe- 
cies that  will  bite  during  February, 
though  not  as  well  as  pickerel  and  not 
as  often.  Many  hardcore  bronzeback 
enthusiasts  will  ply  the  waters  of  the 
James,  New,  and  Rappahannock  Riv- 
ers at  this  time  for  trophy  bass.  Though 
1  have  never  caught  a  trophy  smallie  in 
February,  1  have  landed  fish  up  to  two 
pounds. 

A  popular  bait  for  those  few  who 
pursue  smallmouths  this  month  is  a 
live  creek  chub  or  minnow.  You  won't 

Don't  let  Fchnuiry  keep  you  off  the  water. 
There  are  still  plenty  offish  to  he  caught  in  our 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams  in  the  winter. 


You  can  still  truul  fish  in  February,  as  long  as  you're  on  a  special  regulation  stream.  Check  your 
fishing  regulations  for  details. 


get  many  hits  while  fishing  a  stream 
with  this  bait,  but  when  you  do,  it  will 
be  a  dandy.  But,  since  live  bait  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  or  capture  at  this  time  of 
year,  1  rely  on  artificials  for  my  bass 
fishing.  My  favorite  is  a  jig  'n  plastic 
minnow  combo  which  I  slowly  work 
through  deep  pools. 

Don't  look  for  bass  in  their  summer- 
time haunts  such  as  riffle  areas,  current 
breaks,  and  eddies.  Instead,  concen- 
trate your  efforts  on  the  deeper  holes 
that  have  ample  cover,  such  as  sub- 
merged rocks  and  logs.  When  you  feel 
the  least  bit  of  resistance,  set  the  hook 
immediately.  Bass  don't  hit  hard  in  the 
winter,  but  once  hookup  occurs,  mos- 
sybacks  display  their  renowned  feisti- 
ness. 

One  of  my  most  satisfying  February 
outings  ever  was  the  time  I  landed  a 
nine-inch  wild  brook  trout  from  Smith 
Creek  in  Alleghany  County.  Many 
people  believe  there  is  no  trout  fishing 
at  all  during  this  month;  the  season  is 
indeed  closed  in  most  of  the  Com- 


monwealth. However,  a  number  of 
special  regulation  streams  remain  open 
throughout  the  year.  Besides  Smith 
Creek,  a  few  of  the  other  ones  include 
Mossy  Creek  and  Buffalo  Creek  in 
Rockbridge  County,  and  the  Smith, 
Rapidan,  and  South  Rivers.  Portions 
of  these  streams,  however,  are  closed 
to  the  public  during  February  and  the 
first  few  weeks  of  March  up  until  the 
regular  trout  opener.  So,  be  sure  to 
check  your  fishing  regulations  digest 
before  planning  a  trip  to  any  of  these 
waters. 

Fly  rodders  like  to  work  the  special 
streams  with  various  nymph  patterns 
during  the  cold  weather  months.  A 
Mepps  spinner — with  two  of  the  three 
hooks  removed  to  satisfy  regulations 
on  many  of  these  waters — has  worked 
well  for  me.  Again,  check  the  fishing 
regulations  to  make  sure  that  you  are 
using  legal  lures. 

One  last  species  that  bites  in  Febru- 
ary— though  this  game  fish  never  bites 
"well"  in  any  month — is  the  muskie. 


A  fanatical  pursurer  of  this  fish  once 
told  me  that  February  was  his  favorite 
time  of  the  year  for  trophy  muskies 
and  that  he  had  had  his  best  luck  late  in 
the  evening  when  it  was  snowing.  That 
gentleman  also  offered  to  take  me 
along  the  next  time  "conditions  were 
right." 

Such  perfect  muskie  fishing  condi- 
tions, I  admit,  don't  have  much  appeal 
to  me.  But  these  fish,  like  their  cousin 
the  pickerel,  will  attack  lures  during 
the  winter.  The  James  and  the  New 
Rivers  are  two  favorite  locales  for  this 
member  of  the  pike  family. 


If  I  had  to  choose  just  one  species  of 
fish  to  pursue  in  February,  it  would  be 
the  striped  bass.  TTiis  is  another  game 
fish  that  doesn't  become  dormant  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  that  can  be  tangled 
with  across  the  Old  Dominion.  Smith 
Mountain  Lake,  our  number  one 
striped  bass  body  of  water  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  is  obviously  a  great  desti- 
nation now,  as  are  Lakes  Gaston, 
Buggs,  Anna,  Leesville,  and  Prince. 

Live  six-inch  or  better  shad  are  a 
popular  bait  for  stripers  in  winter  as 
are  Hopkins  jigging  spoons  and  Vi- 
ounce  deer  hair  jigs.  Stripers  some- 
times forage  on  the  surface  during  the 
winter  months,  but  generally  you  will 
find  them  20  or  more  feet  down. 

Largemouth  bass  are  another  spe- 
cies that  can  provide  fishing  fun  in 
February,  although  this  can  be  one  of 
the  most  frustrating  months  to  go  after 
bucketmouths.  Northern  Virginia's 
Lake  Anna  is  a  good  bet  for  large- 
mouths  now  because  the  nuclear  power 
plant  on  its  shores  warms  the  waters 
and  makes  the  bass  fairly  active.  Besides 
Anna,  I  would  suggest  heading  south- 
ward to  south  central  Virginia  and 
Buggs  Island  and  Lake  Gaston.  Because 
of  their  southerly  location,  these  two 
lowland  impoundments  often  offer 
sport  when  upland  reservoirs  such  as 
Moomaw  and  Claytor  still  have  ice 
around  their  shorelines. 

Regarding  baits,  the  jig  'n  pig  is  the 
number  one  cold-water  bass  lure  of 
choice  for  many  anglers.  Other  possi- 
bilities include  jigs  and  deep-diving, 
slowly  retrieved  crankbaits. 

Crappies  are  yet  another  option  for 
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the  February  sportsman,  and  an  ex- 
tremely overlooked  one  at  that.  Many 
state  outdoorsmen  regard  crappie  as  a 
species  that  one  begins  to  angle  for 
when  the  dogwoods  and  redbuds 
bloom.  That  is  simply  "stuff  and  non- 
sense." I  have  caught  crappie  up  to 
two  pounds  during  the  winter  and 
have  been  with  individuals  who  boated 
fish  up  to  2V2  pounds. 

Buggs  Island  and  Gaston  are  proba- 
bly our  two  best  winter  "speckled 
perch"  impoundments,  but  fine  fish- 
ing can  also  be  found  at  a  number  of 
the  small  lakes  in  the  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk areas.  A  key  to  success  is  finding 
the  warmest  water  in  the  lake  and 
working  it  diligently  when  you  do.  For 
example,  if  you  can  find  an  area  that 
has  water  temperatures  just  a  degree  or 
two  warmer  than  surrounding  spots, 
that's  where  you  will  want  to  settle 
down.  Small  1/32-ounce  jigs  tipped 
with  tiny  creek  minnows  are  a  dyna- 
mite winter  bait  for  both  black  and 
white  crappie. 

A  species  that  is  nationally  famous 
for  its  wintertime  fishing  fun  is  the 
walleye,  and  more  and  more  Virgini- 
ans are  realizing  that  this  fish  can  be 


caught  here  during  the  winter  months. 
Unlike  residents  of  the  northern  states 
who  fish  for  walleye  through  the  ice, 
we  Virginians  have  learned  that  mar- 
bleyes  can  be  caught  in  the  same  areas 
that  striped  bass  hang  out. 

That  means  that  walleyes  can  often 
be  found  around  channel  dropoffs, 
where  creek  channels  intersect  with 
the  main  river  channel,  and  any  spot 
where  there  is  good  access  to  deep 
water.  Smith  Mountain  Lake,  Lees- 
ville,  Buggs  Island,  and  Lake  Anna  are 
all  superlative  walleye  lakes  as  are 
Lakes  Smith  and  Whitehurst  in  the 
Tidewater  region. 

I  have  tangled  with  walleyes  up  to 
four  pounds  during  the  cold  weather 
months  and  fish  more  than  twice  that 
size  are  caught  every  February  by 
sportsmen  in  the  know.  Live  minnows 
are  a  super  cold-water  bait  as  are  jig- 
ging spoons. 

One  important  point  that  must  be 
made  about  February  fishing  involves 
safety.  I  never  go  stream  fishing  by 
myself  in  the  winter.  I  enjoy  wadefish- 
ing  and  have  done  it  since  I  was  a  kid, 
but  that  is  no  guarantee  that  I  won't 
slip  and  fall  while  doing  so.  A  dunk  in 


frigid  water  can  quickly  lead  to  a  dan- 
gerous situation.  A  buddy  can  be  there 
to  help  you  out  of  the  water  and  get 
you  back  to  the  car. 

A  veteran  guide  once  told  me  that 
while  lake  fishing  in  the  winter,  he 
never  takes  his  life  vest  off.  He 
explained  that  even  a  professional 
fisherman  could  slip  on  ice  along  the 
gunnels  and  fall  overboard.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  predicament  is  yet  another 
reason  to  always  have  a  companion 
along. 

And  regardless  of  whether  you  are 
visiting  a  lake  or  a  stream,  always 
inform  someone  exactly  where  you 
will  be  fishing  and  what  time  you  plan 
to  be  home.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
being  too  careful  when  hypothermia  is 
a  possibility. 

Yes,  February  is  a  good  time  to 
tinker  with  your  tacklebox  contents. 
But  it  can  also  be  a  wonderful  time  to 
get  out  and  enjoy  the  freshwater  game 
fish  of  our  state.  □ 


Bruce  Ingram  is  the  Virginia  editor  for  Out- 
door Life  magazine  and  a  frequent  contrihu- 
tor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 


If  you  can  catch  a  big  rainbow  in  February,  why  stay  indoors  dreaming  about  fishing?  Pack  up  your  gear  and  start  up  your  truck.  It's  time  to  go 
fishing! 
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BIGFOOT 

Our  very  oum  ^^Bigfoot^^  of  Highland  County 
is  really  the  rare  snowshoe  hare, 
and  Department  biologists  are  working  to  ensure  its 
survival  in  our  mountains. 


hy  Mike  Fies 
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Deep  within  the  mountain 
laurel  thickets  of  Highland 
County  lives  a  mysterious 
creature.  Seldom  seen  and  never  heard, 
this  elusive  animal  roams  the  moun- 
taintops  each  night  like  a  ghost  in  the 
darkness.  Occasionally  a  hunter  or 
hiker  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  but 
usually  the  only  evidence  he  leaves 
behind  is  a  set  of  large  tracks  in  the 
snow.  He  is  the  "ghost  of  the  moun- 
taintops,"  the  "Bigfoot  of  Highland 
County,"  the  snowshoe  hare. 

Scientifically  named  Lepus  america- 
nus,  this  hare  is  commonly  known  as 
the  snowshoe  or  varying  hare.  The 
name  "snowshoe"  refers  to  its  large, 
heavily  furred  hind  feet  which  allow  it 
to  move  swiftly  through  deep  snow. 
The  bottoms  of  its  feet  are  covered 
with  long,  coarse  hair  that  give  it  sup- 
port in  soft,  powdery  snow  and  trac- 
tion on  icy  crusts.  Also  known  as  the 
varying  hare,  the  color  of  its  fur 
changes  from  brown  in  the  summer  to 
white  in  the  winter,  affording  it  protec- 
tive coloration  in  all  seasons.  During 
the  summer  months  its  chestnut  color 
blends  in  perfectly  with  leaf  litter  and 
overhanging  branches,  while  its  white 
winter  coat  makes  it  nearly  impossible 
to  detect  against  a  background  of 
snow. 

Although  closely  related  to  the  more 
abundant  cottontail,  the  snowshoe  hare 
is  not  a  true  rabbit.  Rabbits  are  born 
blind  and  naked  in  a  cup-shaped  nest 
where  they  require  maternal  care  for  at 
least  two  weeks.  In  contrast,  snowshoe 
hares  are  "born  running"  with  their 
eyes  open  and  bodies  fully  furred. 
There  is  no  nest  for  concealment  and 
young  hares  are  forced  to  disperse 
immediately  into  the  nearest  available 
cover.  Practically  independent  at  birth, 
young  hares  regroup  with  their  mother 
only  one  time  each  day  to  nurse  for 
about  five  to  10  minutes!  They  start 
eating  green  vegetation  in  a  week  and 
are  usually  weaned  and  on  their  own  in 
six  weeks.  Snowshoe  hares  are  also 
considerably  larger  than  their  cotton- 
tail cousins,  weighing  three  to  five 


Fifteen  snovushoe  hares  were  relocated  into 
Virginia  from  West  Virginia  last  year,  in  an 
effort  to  raise  their  numbers  in  the  state;  photo 
by  Mike  Fies. 


pounds,  versus  about  two  pounds  for 
rabbits. 

A  true  "yankee"  this  northern  hare 
reaches  its  southernmost  geographical 
limits  in  Virginia.  Occurring  only  in 
Highland  County,  the  snowshoe  is  a 
"relict"  of  the  Ice  Age  and  is  restricted 
to  the  cool,  moist  spruce  forests  at 
elevations  about  3500  feet.  Probably 
much  more  common  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  logging  activities  and  repeated 
burnings  of  areas  once  forested  with 
spruce  resulted  in  the  snowshoe  hare 
becoming  extinct  throughout  almost 
all  of  its  former  Virginia  range.  More 
recently,  the  hare  population  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  as  shrubby  cover  is 
lost  to  a  maturing  forest  and  a  contin- 
ually increasing  deer  herd.  Deer  com- 
pete with  snowshoes  for  similar  food 
resources  and  are  known  to  severely 
browse  the  winter  cover  necessary  for 
hare  survival.  A  truly  "endangered 
species,"  there  may  be  fewer  than  a 
dozen  snowshoe  hares  left  in  the  entire 
state. 

Known  for  their  promiscuity  and 
exceptional  breeding  potential,  one 
may  wonder  how  any  species  of  rabbit 
could  become  so  rare.  After  all,  how 
many  other  species  of  animals  have  a 
gestation  period  of  only  37  days  and 
breed  on  the  same  day  that  they  give 
birth?  A  single  female  can  produce 
four  to  five  litters  per  year  with  one  to 
six  (usually  2-3)  young  per  litter. 
That's  a  total  of  four  to  30  young  pro- 
duced per  female  per  year.  With  each 
young  animal  producing  its  own  offsp- 
ring the  following  year,  the  numbers 
start  to  add  up  quickly.  Theoretically, 
a  single  pair  of  hares  could  explode 
into  a  population  of  900  in  only  two 
years. 

Since  we  are  not  swimming  in  a  sea 
of  white  rabbits,  there  must  be  other 
factors  controlling  our  snowshoe  hare 
population.  Although  hares  have  the 
potential  to  live  eight  to  nine  years, 
fewer  than  30  percent  survive  to  be 
one  year  old.  Less  than  15  percent 
reach  age  two.  Snowshoe  hares  fall 
prey  to  a  variety  of  predators  and  suc- 
cumb to  numerous  diseases  and  paras- 
ites. Species  which  prey  upon  snow- 
shoes  include  bobcats,  foxes,  weasels, 
owls,  and  some  hawks.  In  a  recent 
study  conducted  in  Alberta,  predators 


killed  up  to  40  percent  of  a  hare  popu- 
lation in  a  single  winter.  In  Virginia, 
predation  is  particularly  excessive 
because  of  a  general  lack  of  escape 
cover  and  low  levels  of  snowfall. 
Although  a  white  hare  is  perfectly 
camouflaged  in  the  snow,  its  white  fur 
can  become  quite  a  liability  when 
snow  cover  is  lacking.  Last  winter,  I 
actually  observed  a  snowshoe  from  an 
airplane  during  a  snow-free  period  in 
February!  Surely,  any  hawk  or  owl  in 
the  vicinity  could  also  have  seen  this 
animal  had  it  been  flying  over  at  the 
time.  In  general,  snowshoe  hares  need 
about  100  days  of  snow  cover  per  year 
to  maintain  a  stable  population. 

Before  you  grab  your  shotgun  and 
steel  jaw  traps  to  begin  a  predator  erad- 
ication program  (which  would  be  ille- 
gal, by  the  way),  one  should  realize  that 
predators  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
snowshoe  hare  life  cycle.  In  undis- 
turbed ecosystems  of  the  far  North, 
snowshoe  hares  and  certain  species  of 
predators  exhibit  well  defined  and 
closely  related  population  cycles.  At 
regular  intervals,  snowshoe  hares  be- 
come exceedingly  abundant,  with  as 
many  as  500  to  1000  individuals  per 
square  mile.  Then  the  population 
declines  rapidly  for  three  to  five  years, 
reaching  tremendously  low  levels, 
before  gradually  rebuilding  until  the 
population  is  again  at  its  peak.  Preda- 
tor populations  follow  a  similar  pat- 
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The  project  to  relocate  snowshoe  hares  into  Virginia  continues  into  its  secorui  year.  Biologists  hope  to  capture  35  hares  this  winter  in  West 
Virginia  to  release  in  the  George  Washington  "National  Forest  in  Highland  County  in  order  to  strengthen  native  populations;  photo  by  Dennis 
Martin. 


tern,  in  a  delayed  response  to  the 
changes  in  snowshoe  hare  numbers. 
The  entire  cycle  take  nine  to  10  years 
and  is  poorly  understood  by  biolo- 
gists. Tliere  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  Virginia  populations  behave  sim- 
ilarly, but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Given  the  right  habitat  conditions, 
snowshoe  hares  can  be  remarkably 
adept  at  avoiding  predators.  During 
the  day,  snowshoes  hide  in  dense 
cover  and  remain  motionless  in  a  posi- 
tion known  as  a  "form."  Should  a 
predator  threaten,  a  hare  can  burst 
from  his  relaxed  position  into  a  dead 
run.  Reminiscent  of  a  superhero,  hares 
can  race  up  to  30  miles  an  hour,  leap 
10  feet  in  a  single  bound,  dodge  back 
and  forth  like  a  ping-pong  ball,  and 
even  swim  if  the  situation  warrants.  Its 
large  ears  catch  sound  and  provide  the 
hare  with  nothing  short  of  bionic  hear- 
ing ability.  Its  eyes  are  located  on  the 
side  of  the  skull  to  cover  an  extra  wide 
field  of  view.  Hares  only  move  when 
they  have  to,  usually  at  night  to  feed. 
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Their  home  range  is  anywhere  from 
five  to  30  acres,  with  many  animals  not 
moving  more  than  100  yards  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Unlike  cottontails, 
they  make  little  use  of  dens  or  bur- 
rows, although  they  occasionally  take 
shelter  in  a  hollow  log  or  under  a  rock 
crevice. 

In  spite  of  their  remarkable  physical 
adaptations,  the  snowshoe  hare  is  in 
trouble  in  Virginia.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  snowshoe  hare  from  going  the  way 
of  our  native  bison  and  elk.  Depart- 
ment biologists  have  embarked  upon 
an  ambitious  restocking  program.  In 
West  Virginia,  where  snowshoe  hares 
are  much  more  common,  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  trap  50  hares  for 
relocation  into  Virginia.  Trapping 
began  in  January  1989  and  continued 
through  March.  Trapping  is  currently 
underway  again  this  winter.  Captured 
animals  are  being  released  into  suitable 
habitats  on  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest.  Release  sites  are  being 


chosen  based  on  the  availability  of 
winter  cover,  adequate  snow  depths, 
and  evidence  of  previous  snowshoe 
hare  occurrence. 

All  hares  are  being  equipped  with 
radio  collars  so  that  their  movements 
can  be  monitored  daily.  Each  radio 
also  contains  a  small  mortality  sensor 
that  allows  biologists  to  know  imme- 
diately if  an  animal  has  died.  Through 
this  monitoring,  biologists  hope  to 
determine  the  fate  of  every  animal 
released. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  snow- 
shoe  hares  have  been  released  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1 96 1 ,  50  hares  were  obtained 
from  New  Brunswick  and  stocked  in 
Highland  County.  In  1973  and  1974, 
an  additional  257  hares  were  released 
at  four  locations  in  Giles  County  as 
part  of  a  research  project  conducted 
by  Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State 
University.  Also  in  1973,  24  hares 
were  released  on  private  property  in 
Grayson  County.  Most  recently,  158 
hares  were  released  at  three  sites  in 
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Highland  County  during  the  winter  of 
1978.  All  of  these  releases  are  believed 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  establish- 
ing hare  populations.  The  snowshoe 
hares  that  presently  exist  in  Highland 
County  are  known  to  be  the  native 
subspecies  that  has  always  occurred 
there  naturally. 

Despite  the  rather  poor  track  record 
compiled  by  previous  releases,  there 
was  reason  to  try  again.  In  all  previous 
releases,  hares  were  obtained  commer- 
cially  from  New  Brunswick  and  were  a 
non-native  subspecies  that  was  adapted 
to  an  environment  very  different  to 
those  in  which  they  were  released.  In 
addition,  hares  had  been  kept  in  cap- 
tivity for  as  long  as  two  weeks  and 
were  in  poor  condition  when  released. 
No  research  had  ever  been  done  to 
determine  if  the  native  subspecies 
could  be  trapped  in  nearby  West  Vir- 
ginia and  released  into  suitable  habi- 
tats of  Virginia. 

Thus  a  research  project  is  born. 
During  the  winter  of  1988-89,  biolo- 
gists managed  to  capture  1 5  snowshoe 
hares  on  private  property  in  West  Vir- 
ginia about  40  miles  from  the  pro- 
posed release  site  in  Virginia.  Trapping 
success  was  poor  due  to  record-low 
levels  of  snowfall  at  the  trap  site.  Hares 
are  extremely  difficult  to  capture  when 
snow  cover  is  lacking,  probably  a  func- 
tion of  adequate  food  availability  and 
the  resulting  disinterest  by  hares  in 
trap  baits.  Undoubtedly,  many  more 
hares  would  have  been  captured  had 
snowfall  levels  been  more  "normal." 
Biologists  are  hoping  to  capture  an 
additional  35  hares  this  winter. 

Although  it  is  much  too  early  to 
draw  conclusions  from  this  ongoing 
research  project,  preliminary  results 
do  not  look  encouraging.  Of  the  15 
hares  relocated  in  1989,  only  three 
survived  through  the  breeding  season. 
Five  hares  were  killed  by  bobcats,  two 
by  owls,  two  by  unknown  mammalian 
predators  (probably  foxes),  and  three 
died  from  stress.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  lack  of  snow 
probably  affected  survival  rates.  The 
snowshoe  hares  were  completely  white 
during  an  almost  snow-free  winter.  As 
a  result,  predation  rates  were  above 
average  and  excessive.  Additional  sur- 
vival data  needs  to  be  collected  during 


a  year  with  adequate  snowfall. 

So  much  for  the  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  that  biologists  believe 
successful  breeding  took  place  among 
the  three  surviving  animals.  Radio 
locations  showed  that  the  three  hares 
( 1  male,  2  females)  were  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  entire  win- 
ter. Once  the  breeding  season  began, 
the  male  travelled  three  miles  in  a  sin- 
gle night  and  was  found  in  the  same 
mountain  laurel  thicket  as  one  of  the 
females.  After  spending  several  weeks 
at  that  location,  the  male  then  travelled 
another  three  miles  and  spent  several 
weeks  with  the  other  female.  Although 
young  hares  were  never  observed, 
biologists  believe  that  each  female 
produced  at  least  one  litter. 

Snowshoe  hares  will  probably  never 
be  as  numerous  as  they  once  were  in 
Virginia.  Stocking  hares  from  other 
areas  may  slow  the  decline,  but  it  will 
never  be  the  long  term  solution.  Pro- 
tecting existing  habitat  and  establish- 
ing new  areas  of  suitable  cover  are 
essential  if  this  fine  game  animal  is  to 
remain  a  part  of  Virginia's  heritage. 
Predation  rates  need  to  be  reduced  by 
providing  the  remaining  hares  with 
additional  places  to  hide.  A  carefully 
planned  timber  sale  could  significantly 
improve  habitat  conditions  by  pro- 


moting understory  growth  that  pro- 
vides both  food  and  cover.  Unfortu- 
nately, well-intentioned  "preserva- 
tionists" have  halted  a  proposed  timber 
sale  that  is  so  badly  needed  on  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  land  where  the  snow- 
shoe  hares  live.  In  a  classic  case  of 
overprotection,  efforts  to  preserve  an 
area  may  result  in  a  species  extinction. 
Last  winter,  the  Game  Department 
changed  its  hunting  regulations  in  an 
effort  to  further  protect  the  snowshoe 
hare.  Hares  were  distinguished  from 
rabbits  in  the  hunting  regulations  and 
the  season  was  closed.  Althc^ugh  it  is 
no  longer  legal  to  hunt  snowshoe  hares 
in  Virginia,  beagle  fanciers  in  many 
northern  states  and  in  nearby  West 
Virginia  still  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
hunting  this  elusive  animal.  Snowshoe 
hares  make  a  much  wider  circle  than  a 
rabbit  when  pursued  by  dogs  and  they 
never  "hole  up"  like  their  cottontail 
cousin.  Perhaps  someday,  Virginia 
populations  will  recover  to  the  point 
that  limited  recreational  opportunities 
will  again  be  available  for  Virginia 
hunters.  Until  then,  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  snowshoe  hare  just 
survives. 

Mike  Fies  is  a  wildlife  biologist  with  the 
Department's  Wildlife  Division. 


The  snowshoe  hare  sheds  its  winter  white  camouflage  coat  for  an  equally  effective  brown  one  in 
the  summer.  Snowshoe  hares  are  rare  in  Virginia,  occurring  only  in  Highland  County;  photo  by 
Steve  Maslowski. 
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Gentle  Giants 


Virginia  has  some  champion  trees 

hidden  in  her  deepest  forests. 

It  takes  a  special  land  of  individual  to  find  them, 

story  &  photos  hy  Nancy  Hugo 


Forget  that  IZ-point  buck,  that 
250-pound  bear,  that  turkey 
with  a  12 -inch  beard.  If  you 
want  to  find  the  biggest  game  in  the 
woods,  try  hunting  for  champion  trees. 

The  object  of  big  tree  hunting  is  to 
find  the  largest  tree  of  its  species  in  the 
state,  or  in  the  nation.  It's  a  sport  that 
you  can  pursue  with  a  passion — as 
Richard  Salzer,  who  has  found  hun- 
dreds of  state  champion  trees,  has 
done — or  as  a  casual  pastime  as  hun- 
dreds of  backyard  tree  lovers  do.  It's  a 
way  of  learning  to  appreciate  a  great 
tree  as  much  as  you  do  a  great  buck 
and  of  being  as  alert  to  variety  in  the 
plant  kingdom  as  you  are  to  variety  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  the  458  trees  on  the  Virginia 
Social  Register  of  Big  Trees,  a  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Virginia  Forestry  Associ- 
ation naming  the  state's  largest  trees, 
21  were  found  within  the  last  year. 
Until  recently,  some  trees  stayed  on 
the  Social  Register  for  years  just  because 
nobody  bothered  to  challenge  them, 
but  the  days  of  the  unchallenged 
champions  are  over. 

Richard  Salzer  of  Roanoke,  dean  of 
Virginia's  big  tree  hunters,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  it  his  mission  to  both 
challenge  some  of  the  state's  existing 
champions  and  to  find  champion  trees 
of  species  previously  unlisted.  A  retired 

The  largest  tree  in  Virginia,  the  tulip  poplar 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera)  m  Bedford,  mea- 
sures 1 24  feet  in  height  and  over  30  feet  in 
circumference. 
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building  contractor,  Salzer  spent  his 
childhood  exploring  the  woods  around 
Saltville  with  a  Native  American  friend, 
and  he's  been  passionate  about  trees 
and  tree  lore  ever  since.  Of  his  uncanny 
ability  to  find  the  largest  of  so  many 
tree  species  he  says,  "Sometimes  they 
just  reach  down  and  tap  me  on  the 
shoulder."  He's  found  champion  trees 
in  state  parks,  along  interstates,  and 
beside  parking  lots,  and  he's  continu- 
ally besting  his  own  record.  "One 
year,"  he  explains  "I  found  a  whole 
series  of  ironwoods.  Each  one  I  found 
was  bigger  than  the  last,  so  I  had  to 
keep  nominating  the  new  one." 

For  years,  Richard  Salzer  had  the 
Virginia  big  tree  hunting  scene  almost 
to  himself,  but  two  newcomers  from 
Chesapeake  have  entered  the  fray. 
Byron  Car  mean,  a  horticulture  teacher 
at  the  Chesapeake  Center  for  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Gary  William- 
son, a  naturalist  at  Northwest  River 
Park,  have  found  over  200  new  state 
champion  trees  in  the  past  six  years. 
Twenty-one  of  these  state  champion 
trees  are  also  national  champions. 

"We  go  where  other  people  don't 
go,"  says  Williamson,  explaining  the 
pair's  success.  "We  go  into  swamps 
and  snake  infested  areas."  In  one  day- 
long canoe  trip  on  the  Nottoway  River, 
Carmean  and  Williamson  found  six 
trees  larger  than  the  reigning  champs. 
They  also  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for 
big  trees  along  interstates  and  in  sub- 
urban yards. 


"I  once  stopped  and  asked  a  home- 
owner if  I  could  measure  the  big  laurel 
oak  in  his  yard,"  says  Carmean.  "I  told 
him  I'd  call  him  if  his  tree  turned  out 
to  be  larger  than  the  currently  reigning 
champion.  When  I  called  him,  though, 
I  had  both  good  news  and  bad  news. 
The  good  news  was  that  his  tree  has 
turned  out  to  be  larger  than  the  pre- 
vious champion,  the  bad  news  was  that 
I'd  already  located  a  bigger  one  in 
somebody  else's  yard!" 

The  process  of  nominating  a  cham- 
pion tree  goes  like  this.  Trees  are  com- 
pared based  on  a  point  total  combin- 
ing three  measurements:  The  tree's 
height  in  feet,  the  tree's  circumference 
in  inches  measured  at  a  point  4V2  feet 
off  the  ground,  and  14  of  the  tree's 
average  crown  spread  in  feet.  (See  side- 
bar for  more  detailed  instructions  on 
how  to  measure  a  big  tree.)  If  the  point 
total  of  the  tree  you've  measured  turns 
out  to  be  larger  than  that  listed  for  the 
current  champion  in  Virginia  Social 
Register  of  Big  Trees  (or  even  close  to 
it),  you  will  want  to  fill  out  a  nomina- 
tion form  provided  by  the  Virginia 
Forestry  Association.  If  your  tree  is  a 
champion  (the  largest  of  its  species  in 
the  state),  the  Virginia  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation will  also  compare  it  with  the 
national  champion  tree  of  that  species 
to  see  if  it's  a  national  champ.  The 
American  Foresty  Association  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  national  champions  in 
the  National  Register  of  Big  Trees.  The 
nominations  of  trees  close  to  cham- 
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Byron  Carmean  (I.)  and  Gary  Williamson  (r.)  measure  the  nation's  smallest  champion,  a 
Virginia  stevuartia  (Stewartia  malacondendron)  located  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ripley's 
property  in  Chesapeake,  Virginia. 


pions  in  size  are  kept  on  file  in  case 
something  happens  to  the  reigning 
champion.  Because  they  are  so  large, 
often  towering  over  neighboring  trees 
making  them  susceptible  to  lightning, 
and  often  so  old  making  them  suscept- 
ible to  disease,  the  demise  of  a  cham- 
pion tree  happens  with  fair  regularity. 
Virginia  is  home  to  58  national 
champion  trees,  including  a  flowering 
dogwood,  an  osage  orange,  a  post  oak, 
14 


a  loblolly  pine,  and  tulip  poplar.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  tulip  poplar  (Liri- 
odendron  tulipifera)  the  largest  tree  in 
Virginia.  Five  years  ago,  this  tree  was 
one  of  the  state's  best  kept  secrets. 
Hidden  in  a  depression  reached  by  a 
footpath  off  Smith  Street  in  Bedford, 
Virginia,  the  tree  dominated  the  sur- 
rounding woods  like  a  monarch.  Fed 
by  a  spring  under  it,  its  enormous  size 
(30'  3"circumference,   124'  height. 


122'average  crown  spread)  dwarfed 
the  visitors  who  reached  it  and  re- 
minded them  of  what  it  might  have  felt 
like  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  behe- 
moth. Today  the  same  tree  sits  on  Lot 
12  of  a  subdivision.  Although  the  tree 
seems  diminished  in  a  setting  that 
includes  curbs  and  gutters,  it  is  still  a 
state  treasure.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Bedford  citizens  who  rallied  to  its 
cause,  the  land  on  which  it  sits  has 
been  designated  a  city  park  and  the 
tree  has  been  treated  for  a  wound  it 
received  when  a  massive  limb  fell  in 
1988.  Designation  as  a  champion  tree 
does,  in  fact,  help  preservationists 
garner  support  for  a  tree's  protection, 
although  at  this  moment  few  cham- 
pion trees  have  legal  protection  in  the 
state.  (See  the  discussion  of  tree  ordi- 
nances at  the  end  of  this  article  for 
more  on  how  to  protect  champion 
trees.) 

Virginia  also  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  nation's  smallest  champion 
tree.  Because  champion  trees  are  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  same  species 
(dogwoods,  for  example,  are  compared 
with  other  dogwoods  and  not  with 
oaks),  some  species  champs  are  down- 
right tiny.  The  smallest  champion  tree 
in  the  country  is  a  Virginia  stewartia 
(Stewartia  malacodendron)  that  Car- 
mean  and  Williamson  found  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Ripley's  property  in 
Chesapeake,  Virginia.  The  Virginia 
stewartia  is  a  beautiful  native  tree  with 
camelia-like  white  blooms  that  bloom 
shortly  after  the  dogwoods  and  have 
stunning  fall  color.  The  stewartia  on 
the  Ripley's  property  is  only  15'  tall 
and  10"  in  circumference,  but  until 
someone  finds  a  larger  one,  it  will  reign 
as  the  state  and  national  Virginia  ste- 
wartia champion. 

Strangely  enough,  according  to 
Carmean,  it's  the  small  species  cham- 
pions that  are  the  hardest  ones  to  find. 

"Anyone  can  find  big  trees,"  he 
says.  "To  find  a  real  small  species 
champ  you've  got  to  go  into  the  area 
where  that  species  grows  and  focus  on 
just  that  species." 

Williamson  can  point  out  another 
benefit  derived  from  learning  to  iden- 
tify even  the  smallest  species  of  trees. 
His  awareness  of  the  habitat  require- 
ments of  stewartias,  for  example  has 
made  him  more  acutely  aware  of  the 
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habitat  preference  of  other  plants — 
and  animals.  As  Williamson  waits  to 
have  his  picture  taken  with  his  stewar- 
tia  champ,  for  example,  a  canebrake 
rattlesnake  that  he's  taking  back  to  his 
nature  center  is  buzzing  in  the  back  seat, 
of  his  car.  "Where  I  find  stewartia, 
that's  where  I  find  canebrake  rattle- 
snakes," he  explains.  Carmean  has  his 
eyes  open  for  more  than  trees  on  his 
tree  hunts,  too.  An  avid  amateur 
archaeologist,  Carmean  has  a  collec- 
tion of  thousands  of  carefully  cata- 
logued Indian  artifacts  that  he's  found 
on  his  outdoor  excursions  across  the 
state. 

Both  Carmean  and  Williamson  share 
an  ability  to  identify  trees  that  would 
put  most  professional  arborists  to 
shame,  but  Williamson  gives  Carmean 
the  credit  for  spotting  most  of  the 
champions  they've  found. 

"He  has  a  mind  like  a  computer," 
says  Williamson.  "He  can  size  trees  up 
against  those  on  the  Big  Tree  list  and 
know  how  they  compare.  'Don't 
bother  measuring  that  one;  it's  too 
small,'  he'll  say.  I've  never  met  anyone 
who  has  Byron's  ability  to  identify 
trees  at  55  miles  per  hour  from  a  mov- 
ing car.  He  knows  the  shapes,  bark, 
symmetry,  and  texture,  just  from  years 
of  association  with  them." 

Carmean  and  Williamson's  most 
famous  find  was  an  American  elm  in 
Sebrell,  Virginia  that  wrestled  the  title 
of  the  nation's  largest  elm  from  the 
famous  Louis  Vieux  elm  in  Kansas. 
This  find  was  so  widely  reported — and 
so  popular  in  Kansas — that  the  New 
York  Times  described  it  as  "the  botani- 
cal upset  of  the  century."  The  Sebrell 
elm's  reign  was  short,  however.  In 
1988  the  Sebrell  elm  was  discovered 
to  have  Dutch  elm  disease,  and,  nearly 
dead  by  the  end  of  the  year,  its  national 
title  was  returned  to  the  Louis  Vieux. 

Carmean  and  Williamson  are  still 
on  the  lookout  for  an  elm  big  enough 
to  return  the  national  champion  elm 
title  to  Virginia.  On  a  recent  trip  to 
Riverville,  Virginia,  Carmean  was  fol- 
lowing a  lead  supplied  by  tree  enthusi- 
ast Warren  Miller,  who  had  seen  an 
elm  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River 
that  he  thought  might  be  150'  tall.  At 
the  end  of  his  four  hour  trip  to  the 
tree,  what  Carmean  found  was  not 
only  a  tree  much  shorter  than  Miller 
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How  Do  I  Measure 
a  Big  Tree? 
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Three  measurements  are  required 
when  you  submit  the  information  on 
your  Big  Tree  nominee:  ( 1 )  trunk  cir- 
cumference in  feet  and  inches;  (2)  ver- 
tical height  to  the  nearest  foot;  and  (3) 
average  crown  spread  to  the  nearest 
foot. 

Trunk  Circumference 

The  circumference  of  the  tree  is 
measured  at  a  point  4^2  feet  above  the 
center  of  the  base  of  the  tree.  If  a 
growth  or  a  branch  exists  on  the  trunk 
at  this  point,  the  circumference  is  mea- 
sured in  feet  and  inches  at  the  point 
below  this  where  the  circumference  is 
least.  A  string  can  be  used  to  measure 
if  a  tape  measure  is  not  long  enough. 

Height 

The  total  height  of  the  tree  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  vertical  distance 
between  a  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  a  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree. 
The  most  reliable  measurements  of  the 


tree's  height  are  made  with  standard 
measuring  tools  such  as  an  Abney 
hand  level,  a  Forest  Service  hypsome- 
ter,  a  transit  or  other  instrument. 

If  none  of  these  instruments  is  avail- 
able, a  straight  stick  can  be  used  to 
measure  this  dimension  of  the  tree. 
Hold  the  stick  at  its  base  vertically  at 
arm's  length  making  certain  that  the 
length  of  the  stick  above  your  hand 
equals  the  distance  from  your  hand  to 
your  eye.  Walk  backwards  away  from 
the  tree,  staying  on  ground  approxi- 
mately level  with  the  tree's  base.  When 
the  stick  above  your  hand  appears  to 
be  the  same  length  as  the  tree,  stop. 

You  should  be  sighting  over  your 
hand  to  the  base  of  the  tree  and  with- 
out moving  anything  but  your  eye, 
sighting  over  the  top  of  the  stick  to  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Measure  how  far  you 
have  backed  away  from  the  tree:  that 
measurement  is  its  height. 

Average  Crown  Spread 

To  determine  the  average  crown 
spread  of  the  tree,  trace  an  outline  of 
the  tree's  crown  on  the  ground  by  plac- 
ing stakes  in  the  soil  directly  beneath 
the  outer  tips  of  the  branches.  A  string 
with  a  plumb  bob  or  other  weight  at- 
tached can  be  used  to  decide  where  to 
place  the  stakes. 


Worm  s  Eye  View 

Using  an  imaginary  line  that  would 
pass  through  the  center  of  the  trunk, 
measure  the  distance  between  the  two 
stakes  farthest  apart  and  the  two  clos- 
est together  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
tree.  Add  these  two  measurements  and 
divide  by  two  for  the  average  width  of 
the  tree's  crown. — courtesy  of  American 
Forestry  Association. 


How  To  Protect 
Champion  Trees 

"The  bulldozers  are  about  to  scrape 
a  grove  of  200-year-old  oaks  from 
their  building  site.  How  can  I  stop 
them?" 

It's  not  easy  to  protect  champion, 
heritage,  or  specimen  trees  in  Virginia, 
but  the  place  to  begin  is  with  a  tree 
ordinance.  In  1989,  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly  enacted  legislation 
enabling  localities  to  enact  tree  ordi- 
nances. It  was  compromise  legisla- 
tion— supported  by  the  building  in- 
dustry— but  it's  a  start.  The  legislation 
allows  localities  to  enact  tree  ordinan- 
ces that  identify  specific  trees  to  be 
protected  and  requires  the  locality  to 
compensate  the  landowner  if  such 
protection  constitutes  a  legal  "taking" 
of  his  property. 

Other  attempts  to  regulate  tree 
removal  are  being  tried  in  Fairfax 
County  and  the  city  of  Chesapeake. 
Fairfax  County  has  adopted  tree  pres- 
ervation regulations  as  part  of  its  Ero- 
sion and  Sedimentation  Control  and 
Conservation  Ordinance.  Copies  of 
their  brochure  "Vegetation  Preserva- 
tion and  Planting"  are  available  from 
Richard  L.  Hopp,  Arborist,  Division 
of  Design  Review,  Department  of 
Environmental  Management,  404 1 
University  Drive,  5th  Floor,  Fairfax 
Virginia  22030.  The  city  of  Chesa- 
peake also  has  an  ordinance  that  regu- 
lates tree  removal  and  attempts  to  pro- 
tect specimen  trees  as  part  of  site  plan 
analysis.  For  a  copy  of  Chesapeake's 
tree  ordinance,  write  John  King,  De- 
partment of  Planning,  P.O.  Box  15225, 
Chesapeake,  Virginia,  23320.  The 
American  Forestry  Association  is  also 
gathering  samples  of  tree  ordinances 
from  around  the  country  to  use  as 
models  for  local  ordinance  develop- 
ment, and  this  information  is  available 
from  an  electronic  database  called 
TreeNet.  You  can  access  Treenet  with 
a  personal  computer  and  a  modern  or 
in  hard  copy  (paper)  via  a  FAX 
machine.  For  more  information  call 
919/493-1087  or  write  TreeNet,  P.O. 
Box  52105,  Durham,  NC  27717- 
2105.  □ 


It  isn't  easy  to  legally  protect  a  champion  tree,  such  as  the  Bedford  tulip  poplar  above,  in 
Virginia.  But  there  are  laws  that  alhw  localities  to  enact  tree  ordiruinces  to  protect  specific  trees. 


had  remembered  it,  but  a  tree  that  had 
been  stricken  with  Dutch  elm  disease 
during  the  previous  year  and  died. 

Do  such  dead  ends  discourage  big 
tree  hunters?  Not  at  all.  Carmean  was 
on  the  trail  of  another  elm  (which 
turned  out  to  be  just  a  tad  smaller  than 
the  Louis  Vieux)  within  the  hour. 

"We  do  make  house  calls,"  says 
Carmean  of  his  willingness  to  travel  to 
measure  potential  champions,  but  he'll 
ask  you  the  species  of  tree  and  its  cir- 
cumference before  he  sets  out.  Most 
state  foresters  are  also  willing  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  potential  champions 
using  a  clinometer  or  Abney  hand 
level,  and  even  children  can  estimate 
the  height  of  trees  using  the  "stick  and 
step"  method  described  on  page  15. 

Getting  children  involved  in  big  tree 
hunts,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  pique  their  interest  in  trees.  The 
biggest  of  anything  fascinates  a  child 
(call  it  the  Guiness  Book  of  World 
Records  syndrome),  and  a  competition 
to  find  the  biggest  red  oak  on  the 
school  grounds  or  the  tallest  pine  in 
the  neighborhood  makes  the  ability  to 
identify  trees  more  relevant  than  a 
hundred  leaf  identification  assign- 
ments. 


Remember  too,  that  even  the  dog- 
wood next  to  your  patio  could  be  a 
champion.  You  won't  know  unless 
you  measure  it  and  compare  it  with  the 
champion  on  the  Social  Register.  If  a 
tree  you  nominate  does  turn  out  to  be 
a  champion,  you'll  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Virginia  Forestry  Association. 

It's  neither  certificates  nor  fame  that 
most  big  tree  hunters  are  after,  how- 
ever. For  most  big  tree  hunters,  finding 
champion  trees  is  just  another  way  of 
getting  to  know  the  woods.  Finding 
the  biggest  tree  of  a  species  is  a  way  of 
learning  how  big  a  white  oak  can  get, 
how  far  a  willow  can  spread,  how  tall  a 
loblolly  pine  can  grow.  It's  a  way  of 
appreciating  each  species  at  its  best  and 
of  acknowledging  some  of  Mother 
Nature's  grandest  creations. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Virginia  Social 
Register  of  Big  Trees  send  $5.00  to  the 
Virginia  Forestry  Association,  1205  E. 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 
232 19-3627.  For  a  copy  of  the  National 
Register  of  Big  Trees  send  $7.95  to  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  P.O. 
Box  2000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20013.  D 

hlaruy^  Hugo  is  a  freelance  outdoor  writer  who 
lives  in  Ashland. 
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FiSHWAYS 

For  The  Future 

Anadromous  fish  like  striped  hass 

and  herring  are  getting  a  boost  upriver  with  the 

help  of  fish  passages. 


They  say  "the  longest  journey 
begins  with  a  single  step."  In 
this  case  it  was  probably  a 
splash  last  spring  that  signalled  the 
anadromous  fish  passing  through  the 
Manchester  Dam  on  the  James  River 
in  Richmond  for  the  first  time  since 
1803.  Hopefully,  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  journey  that  shad, 
striped  bass  and  perhaps  even  Atlantic 
and  the  endangered  shortnose  stur- 
geon will  take  to  new  spawning  grounds 
as  far  upriver  as  Lynchburg. 

These  species  of  anadromous  fish 
live  in  salt  water  most  all  their  lives  and 
return  to  the  freshwater  of  our  rivers 
to  spawn.  However,  for  185  years  they 
have  been  blocked  from  moving  up 
the  James  River  to  their  historical 
spawning  sites  by  the  Manchester  Dam 
in  Richmond.  Strategically  placed 
dynamite  charges  changed  all  that  last 
winter.  The  General  Assembly,  City  of 
Richmond,  and  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  pooled 
their  funds  and  cooperatively  blasted  a 
124-foot  gap  in  the  Manchester  Dam 
and  created  openings  in  three  spillways 
in  the  nearby  Browns  Island  Dam. 

The  fish  seem  to  have  responded  to 
their  new  freedom.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Greg 
Garman  of  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University  indicate  that  at  least  some 
spawning  fish  passed  through  the 
newly-created  openings  and  moved 
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upriver  last  spring.  American  shad 
were  reported  five  miles  upstream  of 
the  breached  dams.  Striped  bass,  locally 
called  "rockfish,"  were  found  below 
the  Williams  Dam.  Significant  num- 
bers of  other  species  were  found  above 
the  breaches.  High  river  flows  during 
the  spring,  however,  made  accurate 
observations  of  fish  movement  dif- 
ficult. 


Striped  bass  is  one  miffratury  species  that 
should  benefit  enomwusly  from  fish  passages 
through  dams  on  our  rivers. 

The  question  remains:  Will  these 
fish,  conditioned  by  years  of  confine- 
ment below  these  dams,  move  onward 
and  upward  or  will  they  have  to  be 
reprogrammed?  Scientists  don't  know 
all  the  answers  as  to  how  fish  select 
their  spawning  sites.  In  the  case  of  sal- 
mon, the  chemistry  of  the  water — 
taste  and  smell — program  the  young 
fish  so  they  seek  these  tastes  and  smells 


when  returning  years  later  to  spawn  in 
the  waters  of  their  birth.  Perhaps  a  new 
race  of  herring,  shad  and  rockfish  will 
have  to  be  created  by  trucking  spawn- 
ing fish  above  dams  so  their  progeny 
will  seek  these  new  waters  for  spawn- 
ing. 

But,  with  most  anadromous  species 
on  the  skids,  there  may  not  be  much 
time  left  to  experiment.  In  the  10-year 
period  from  1976  to  1985,  commer- 
cial harvests  of  anadromous  species 
from  the  Chesaepake  Bay  declined  by 
82  percent.  Striped  bass  have  under- 
gone a  population  low  for  the  last  10 
years  or  so.  Recruitment  of  new  fish  to 
their  population  has  been  poor,  possi- 
bly from  bad  spawns  or  poor  survival. 
Striped  bass  did  have  a  good  spawn  in 
1988,  however,  and  young  rockfish 
are  now  abundant.  Nonetheless,  Ameri- 
can shad  are  in  worse  shape  than 
striped  bass  and  show  no  signs  of  re- 
covery. Ale  wife  and  blueback  herring 
(river  herring)  are  also  dechning,  but 
not  catastrophically. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  fish  spawn- 
ing habitat  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
tributaries  are  currently  blocked  by 
dams,  culverts  and  other  obstructions. 
On  the  James  River,  five  dams  located 
in  Richmond  have  blocked  access  to 
nearly  140  miles  of  their  ancient 
spawning  and  nursery  habitat.  Further 
upstream  still,  a  series  of  seven  dams 
around  Lynchburg  block  an  additional 
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84  miles  of  habitat.  At  one  time, 
striped  bass  reportedly  were  caught 
upstream  as  far  as  Balcony  Falls  near 
Glasgow  and  were  caught  in  large 
numbers  at  Swift  Island  102  miles 
above  Richmond. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  relatively 
little  was  done  to  provide  fish  passage 
until  the  early  1960s  when  North 
Atlantic  shad  and  herring  stocks,  which 
had  stabilized  at  moderate  levels,  began 
another  precipitous  decline.  This 
prompted  several  states  in  the  North- 
east to  begin  restoration  efforts  that 
have  since  proven  successful. 

The  simplest  solution  to  restricted 
fish  passage  is  to  remove  all  or  part  of 
each  obstruction  within  the  historical 
spawning  grounds  of  anadromous  fish. 
This  is  only  practical,  however,  when 
the  structure  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
On  some  blockages,  fish  ladders  are 
used.  This  is  a  passive  flume-like  struc- 
ture with  a  series  of  baffles  or  weirs 
which  slow  the  flow  of  water  creating 
an  artificial  rapids. 

For  large  dams  with  a  vertical  rise  of 
25  feet  or  more,  a  mechanized  device 
known  as  a  "fish  lift"  is  often  used. 
Fish  are  attracted  to  it  by  directing  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  entrance  to 
the  lift,  then  lifting  fish  with  water  over 
the  dam.  Such  a  facility  is  planned  for 
Embry  Dam  on  the  Rappahannock 
River  at  Fredericksburg,  which  is 
blocking  the  passage  of  fish  into  some 
70  miles  of  spawning  habitat. 

In  1987,  recognizing  that  drastic 
steps  were  needed  to  halt  the  decline  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  fisheries, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Government  signed  the  historic  Ches- 
apeake Bay  Agreement.  Restoring  and 
protecting  the  Bay's  vital  fishery 
resources  were  integral  components. 
The  Fish  Passage  Workgroup,  part  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program's  Living 
Resources  Subcommittee,  was  formed 
in  December,  1987,  and  they  have 
since  developed  cooperative  strategies 
with  various  state  and  federal  agencies 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  particu- 

Herring  fishing  in  the  spring  on  Virginia 'i" 
tidal  rivers  is  a  treasured  ritual.  With  access 
through  dams  currently  blocking  their  passage 
upriver,  this  fishery  may  become  a  ritual  that 
even  mountain  anglers  can  once  again  enjoy. 
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Fish  ladders  are  a  popular  means  of  providing  access  through  dams  for  migratory  fish.  This 
ladder,  opening  up  new  spawning  habitat  to  fish,  was  installed  on  Walkers  Dam  oj\  the 
Chickahominy  River. 


larly  within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  water- 
shed to  rebuild  anadromous  fish 
populations. 

A  plan  was  developed  to  attack  the 
problem  in  bite-sized  pieces.  The  Fish 
Passage  grant  and  the  Revolving  Loan 
fund  established  by  the  1988  General 
Assembly   provides    implementation 


Chickahominy  River.  Last  spring, 
samples  showed  good  numbers  of 
river  herring  using  the  new  facility. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice prepared  estimates  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  accruing  from  the  res- 
toration of  these  historical  spawning 
grounds.  Including  recreational  and 


grants  for  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  commercial  fishing,  the  dollar  amount 


constructing  the  fish  way  plus  interest- 
free  loans  for  the  other  25  percent  to  a 
local  governing  body.  The  Virginia 
Council  on  the  Environment  is  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering 


ranged  from  $7.7  to  $12.5  million 
annually.  The  total  anadromous  fishery 
in  the  James  has  the  potential  value  of 
$40-60  million. 

But,  why  wait  until  the  mid-90s  if 


the  fund  and  overseeing  projects.  The  you  can  get  a  head  start?  A  technique 
Council  plans  to  ask  the  General  successfully  used  in  the  Northeast  has 
Assembly  for  the  money  to  fund  the  been  the  mechanical  reintroduction  of 
Williams  Dam  phase  and  hopes  the  these  species  upstream  (a  trap  and 
passage  can  be  completed  by  1991.  transport  program).  Pre-spawning 
Access  over  the  5-7  foot  Williams  adults  are  usually  collected  and  trans- 
Island  Dam  will  cost  $3.75  million,  ported  to  some  point  above  the  obstruc- 
This  includes  funds  for  a  $937,500  tion  to  spawn.  Introductions  to  the 
loan  to  the  City  of  Richmond  to  fund  James  River  above  Boshers  Dam  and 
its  25  percent  share  of  fish  way  con-  to  the  Rappahannock  River  above 
struction.  It  would  provide  two  fish-  Embry  Dam  should  occur  by  1991  if 
ways,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  funds  are  provided  by  the  General 
Next  will  be  passage  through  Boshers  Assembly.  Initially  the  fish  will  most 
Dam,  opening  up  139  miles  of  habitat  likely  be  obtained  by  contracting  with 
in  the  James  from  downtown  Rich-  commercial  fishermen.  New  hatchery 
mond  to  Lynchburg  and  in  the  Rivanna  facilities  may  be  needed  if  juveniles  are 
River  almost  to  Charlottesville.  to  be  hatched  artificially  and  stocked 

In  addition,  a  fish  ladder  was  recently  into  potential  waters, 
installed   at   Walkers    Dam   on   the       Although  the  entire  fish  passage 


project  will  take  time,  it  is  proceeding 
on  many  fronts.  One  of  the  commit- 
ments in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment is  to  "provide  for  fish  passage  at 
dams  and  to  remove  stream  blockages 
wherever  necessary  to  restore  passage 
for  migratory  fish."  The  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  also  is 
near  completion  of  a  statewide  stream 
classification  and  stream  valuation  sys- 
tem that  places  high  values  on  anad- 
romous fish  spawning  habitat. 

All  future  road  and  highway  cul- 
verts should  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  assure  the  passage  of  migra- 
tory fish  species  present  or  potentially 
present  in  the  affected  stream.  The 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  reviews  each  construction 
site  and  will  check  for  adequate  fish 
passage  considerations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  begun 
reviewing  existing  river  crossings  and 
culverts  with  the  idea  of  eliminating 
barriers  to  migrating  fish. 

All  power  dams  must  renew  their 
licenses  periodically  and  care  will  be 
taken  to  see  that  fish  passage  is  assured 
by  the  terms  of  the  new  license.  The 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  the  power  to  intervene 
for  fish  passage  at  operating  facilities 
when  such  a  need  is  documented. 

The  benefits  of  these  cooperative 
efforts  may  come  none  too  soon.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  state's  human 
population  is  now  located  in  large 
urban/suburban  areas  where  oppor- 
tunities for  recreational  fishing  are 
usually  limited.  Providentially,  anad- 
romous fish  are  often  readily  available 
in  these  areas  and  recreational  possibil- 
ities are  tremendous.  Urban  fishing 
programs  based  on  restored  anadrom- 
ous fisheries  hold  great  promise  for 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg 
and  Lynchburg. 

We  can  see  that  the  plan  is  working 
in  other  places.  Several  New  England 
states  have  active  and  successful  pro- 
grams providing  passage  for  migratory 
fish.  In  Massachusetts,  nearly  200 
fishways  maintain  fish  migrations  on 
some  100  tributaries.  On  the  Connec- 
ticut River,  migratory  fish  have  been 
restored  to  174  miles  of  historic  habi- 
tat by  fishway  operations  at  three 
dams.  Shad  runs  there  have  increased 
to  sustained  levels  of  several  hundred 
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thousand.  At  Conawingo  Dam  in  Mary- 
land on  the  Susquehanna  River,  a  facil- 
ity is  being  built  capable  of  passing  3 
million  shad  and  10-12  million  river 
herring  annually. 

The  return  of  anadromous  fish  to 
the  upper  rivers  of  the  state  should  be 
a  big  boon  to  sport  fishing.  Although 
the  fry  of  striped  bass  will  compete 
with  smallmouths  and  other  game  fish 
for  forage  in  the  river,  the  abundance 
of  shad  and  herring  fry  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  available 
food.  Their  young  will  be  "just  the 
right  size"  for  hungry  bass. 

Although  fishways  should  give  fish 
populations  a  big  shot  in  the  arm,  they 
may  not  be  the  whole  answer.  Numbers 
of  shad  and  herring  may  be  depressed 
below  historical  levels  for  reasons  only 
partly  related  to  the  lack  of  passage. 
Even  acid  rain  may  be  a  factor  in  this 
equation.  Providing  access  is  only  one 
measure  and  must  be  combined  with 
efforts  to  improve  water  quality  and 
replenish  fish  stocks  through  better 


management  and  possibly  the  reintro- 
duction  offish.  Given  all  these  factors, 
we  shouldn't  expect  to  see  an  instant 
recovery  of  the  fishery.  We  should, 
however,  be  encouraged  that  all  five 
anadromous  species  have  persisted  in 
our  rivers.  In  addition  to  striped  bass, 
these  include  alewife  and  blueback 
herring,  hickory  shad,  and,  most  prized 
of  all,  the  American  shad,  loved  for  its 
meat  and  roe.  It  may  well  be  our  child- 
ren and  the  future  residents  of  our 
crowded  cities  that  will  most  appre- 
ciate this  visionary  program  in  the 
years  ahead.  □ 


Harry  Gillam  is  a  former  editor  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 


Anglers  are  already  reaping  the  hei\efits  of  the 
fish  access  through  Walkers  Dam  oji  the 
Chickahominy  River.  Herring  can  now  pass 
through  the  dam  on  their  spaun-img  run. 
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Hunting  Is  Not 
Handicapped 

You  may  he  handicapped^  hut  that 
doesn^t  mean  you  can^t  hunt  successfully.  You  just  need  to 

adjust  your  game  plan, 

try  Tom  Roseberryy  ]r. 
illustrations  by  John  Ownhy 


After  spending  a  lot  of  years  in 
the  field,  one  thing  has  come 
to  my  attention.  Year  after 
year,  most  hunters  follow  ritualized 
hunting  patterns.  Some  hunters  like  to 
get  up  early  and  head  for  that  favorite 
stand  in  the  dark.  Should  they  arrive 
after  daylight,  they  think  a  mortal  sin 
has  been  committed.  Others  spend 
endless  hours  sneaking  through  the 
woods  in  a  sort  of  modified  still  hunt. 
Still  others  like  to  get  into  the  remotest 
area  they  can  find.  Their  hope  is  that 
other  hunters  will  not  bother  to  nego- 
tiate all  the  obstacles  one  might 
encounter  getting  there. 

No  matter  which  type  of  hunting  is 
preferred,  a  hunter  will  not  vary  his 
style  unless  unforseen  circumstances 
dictate  that  he  do  so.  In  this  sense,  the 
hunter  is  like  the  hunted.  Animals, 
too,  follow  patterns. 

But,  what  happens  when  something 
goes  wrong  physically,  causing  the 
hunter  to  be  unable  to  hunt  in  his 
usual  way?  Often,  the  hunter  must 
make  a  terrible  decision.  He  has  to 
decide  whether  to  quit  hunting  or 
force  himself  to  adapt  to  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  It  is  awfully  easy  to  feel 
sorry  for  oneself  and  believe  that  effort 
is  not  worth  the  pain. 

Physical  handicaps  come  in  all  shapes 
and  kinds.  The  loss  of  one  eye  will 
wreak  havoc  with  depth  perception, 
never  mind  what  it  does  to  the  blind 
side  field  of  vision.  A  crippled  leg  or 
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legs  will  hamper  movement  to  the  lim- 
its of  frustration.  Bad  backs,  arthritic 
joints,  blood  pressure  problems,  and 
hundreds  of  other  malfunctions  all 
will  change  old  habits  forcefully. 

I  know.  Four  years  ago,  I  became 
handicapped  in  a  way  that  almost 
stopped  me  from  enjoying  hunting.  I 
thought  about  quitting  more  than  once. 
Without  sounding  like  a  walking  health 
problem,  I  became  totally  deaf  in  my 
left  ear,  and  lost  my  balance  on  my  left 
side. 

After  spending  a  while  rethinking 
my  situation,  and  after  two  years  of 
trial  and  error,  I  came  up  with  a  list  of 
things  that  I  believe  will  be  of  benefit 
to  hunters  who  face  a  disabling  situa- 
tion. I  have  not  failed  to  limit  out  on 
deer  since  using  them.  My  best  buck 
had  10  points  and  weighed  almost  150 
pounds  dressed.  I  hope  my  techniques 
will  benefit  just  one  handicapped  per- 
son who  feels  unprepared  for  his  or 
her  new  situation. 

1 .  Never  Give  Up:  The  easiest  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  say,  "I 
can't  do  it."  Whatever  the  disability,  it 
will  not  be  as  mentally  debilitating  as 
that  kind  of  programmed  negativity.  If 
you  think  you  can't  then  you  simply 
won't.  So,  get  rid  of  that  attitude  and 
decide  to  do  something. 

2.  Begin  a  Program  of  Territorial 
Study:  When  you  have  located  an  area 
that  appears  to  suit  your  new  needs. 


obtain  topographical  maps  and  road 
maps  of  the  area.  Your  new  goal  will  be 
to  find  access  points  that  suit  your 
needs.  Talk  to  local  residents  and 
hunting  supply  stores.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  effort  people 
will  put  out  to  help  another  sportsman. 

Remember:  Animals  are  not  unlike 
humans.  TTiey  will  often  use  the  easiest 
means  of  travel  to  their  food  and  bed- 
ding areas.  Maps  show  obvious  things 
like  logging  roads  and  terrain  charac- 
teristics such  as  elevation.  Ridges  and 
deep  hollows  will  show  up  plainly. 
Creeks  and  river  channels  add  another 
dimension. 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  maps  and 
ask  yourself  two  questions:  What  is 
the  easiest  way  for  me  to  get  into  this 
area?  If  I  was  an  animal,  which  way 
would  I  go? 

3.  Take  the  Time  to  Get  into  the 
Very  Best  Physical  Condition  Your 
Present  Situation  Will  Permit:  Dis- 
abled or  not,  good  physical  condition 
is  imperative.  At  the  very  least,  some 
sort  of  aerobic  program  will  add  stam- 
ina to  your  ability.  At  the  low  end  o{ 
the  scale,  walking  will  condition  mus- 
cles and  breathing  patterns.  An  exer- 
cise bike  will  give  some  people  that 
added  surge  of  stamina. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
your  personal  situation,  consult  your 
physician.  He  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
help  you  with  new  eating  habits  as  well 
as  instruction  on  your  limitations. 
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Hunters  do  not  have  to  j^^ivc  up  the  woods  because  of  physical  handicaps.  All  it  takes  is  the 
willingness  to  aJiipt  and  the  perseriierance  to  master  neiv  technujues  in  an  old  sport. 


4.  Study  Equipment  Catalogues  and 
Magazines:  If  your  particular  problem 
has  affected  you  in  a  manner  that  will 
mean  that  you  can't  use  some  of  your 
old  gear,  then  find  some  new  stuff. 
Once  you  have  found  the  things  you 
need,  then  learn  to  use  them.  Familiar- 
ize yourself  with  their  limitations  as 
well  as  your  own  while  using  them. 

5.  Learn  to  Understand  the  Things 
You  See  When  Hunting:  The  key  to 
this  hunting  tip  is  to  learn  to  slow 
down.  Animals  have  the  ability  to 
remain  relatively  motionless  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  order  to  be  totally 


aware  of  their  surroundings.  You  might 
have  to  learn  that  same  quality  to 
compete  with  the  animal  on  its  level. 

A  very  important  part  of  this  con- 
cept is  to  choose  your  stand  wisely.  By 
using  maps,  you  can  locate  a  place  that 
will  provide  good  areas  of  visual 
control. 

Do  not  get  hung  up  on  animal  signs. 
When  you  see  tracks  and  rubs,  drop- 
pings and  feathers,  nests  and  beds,  you 
only  know  one  thing  for  sure:  At  some 
time  in  the  recent  past,  an  animal  has 
been  here.  Learn  what  those  signs 
mean  in  relationship  to  things  like 
trails   from   bedding  areas   to   food 


patches,  or  escape  routes  from  preda- 
tors. Then,  put  what  you  have  found 
out  about  those  signs  into  a  workable 
plan  for  hunting  the  animal. 

Learn  to  identify  the  material  found 
in  animal  droppings.  That  will  tell  you 
what  the  animal  has  been  eating  and 
give  you  an  edge  finding  a  pattern  of 
movement. 

Be  aware  of  movement.  The  flick  of 
an  ear,  the  rustle  of  a  wing,  an  eye 
twitching,  the  flick  of  a  tail — all  will 
give  away  the  presence  of  an  animal. 
Stay  alert. 

Finally,  remember  that  everything 
in  the  mountains  grows  vertically  to 
the  terrain.  Any  horizontal  lines  should 
be  viewed  as  unnatural  until  properly 
identified.  An  animal's  back  will  be 
parallel  to  the  ground. 

6.  Be  Comfortable  With  Slowing 
Down:  A  physical  handicap  will  mean 
that  those  early  morning  jogs  up  the 
mountainside  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Getting  to  that  stand  high  on  the  ridge 
before  daylight  was  good.  Not  getting 
there  until  9  a.m.  does  not  have  to  be 
bad. 

By  traveling  slowly  through  the 
woods,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  game  you  will  see.  Noise  is  a 
danger  signal  for  animals,  so  learn  to 
slow  down  and  take  advantage  of  noise 
reduction. 

7.  Always  Let  Someone  Know 
Where  You  Intend  to  Hunt:  Whether 
you  hunt  alone  or  with  someone,  this 
is  a  paramount  outdoor  rule.  The 
chances  for  a  non-handicapped  person 
getting  hurt  when  in  the  mountains  are 
good.  The  chances  for  a  handicapped 
person  getting  hurt  are  excellent. 

If  someone  knows  where  you  are, 
and  you  do  get  injured,  then  it  will  be 
easy  to  get  help.  Not  knowing  your 
location  may  make  you  a  statistic. 

Overcoming  a  negative  feeling  about 
one's  abilities  is  difficult,  but  not 
impossible.  Besides,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  tc:)o  wonderful  to  give  up — for 
any  reason!  □ 


T.  W.  Roseherry,  Jr.  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
lives  in  Salem. 
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February  can  be  the  worst  month  for  kids 

who  love  the  outdoors.  Here's  relief — 

for  kids  and  parents  alike! 


by  Carl  ''Spike"  Knuth  &.  Suzie  Gilley 
photos  by  Mel  White 


February!  That  "in-between 
time."  Some  of  us,  unless  we're 
skiiers,  are  getting  a  little  sick  of 
winter  and  very  anxious  for  spring. 
For  a  youngster,  especially,  winter 
starts  to  seem  like  forever.  By  mid- 
February  they  are  climbing  the  walls 
and  their  parents  are  about  to  do  the 
same.  They've  played  every  game  they 
have  a  dozen  times  each.  Children's 
TV — much  of  which  is  an  endless  dis- 
play of  nonsensical  drivel  that  dulls 
and  corrodes  young  minds — becomes 
a  boring  endurance  contest.  It's  enough 
to  get  some  parents  to  say,  "Who 
needs  February?" 

What  can  we  occupy  the  kids  with 
in  February?  It  can  become  the  ulti- 
mate challenge  for  any  parent  or  grand- 
parent. What  are  some  worthwhile 
activities  that  can  help  alleviate  and 
overcome  "February  Fever?"  Well, 
take  heart,  for  there  are  some  things  to 
do  that  are  enjoyable,  educational  and 
meaningful — especially  for  children — 
that  will  help  to  shorten  the  winter. 
There  are  a  number  of  activities  and 
projects  that  will  help  keep  the  child- 
ren and  adults  occupied  and  interested 
for  many  hours. 

Let's  look  first  at  some  crafts  pro- 
jects that  take  a  minimum  of  materials 
and  money  to  do: 


Nature  has  supplied  us  with  an 
almost  never-ending  supply  of  crafts 
materials  in  the  form  of  flowers,  leaves, 
grasses,  seeds  and  seed  pods,  nuts,  wild 
fruits  and  twigs.  These  natural  items 
can  be  arranged  on  a  piece  of  stiff, 
corrugated  cardboard  covered  with 
burlap,  felt  or  other  textured  cloth. 
Cut  the  board  to  a  standard  frame  size 
such  as  9  X  12,  11  x  14,  12  x  16,  14  x 
18  or  16  X  20-inch  sizes.  This  will 
enable  you  to  purchase  a  ready-made 
frame  and  not  have  to  pay  for  a  more 
expensive  custom-made  frame. 

Decorative  creations  can  be  pro- 
duced by  simply  gluing  or  pasting 
down  a  variety  of  dried  materials  such 
as  pressed  leaves  and  flowers,  miscel- 
laneous grasses,  such  as  foxtail  grass; 
flower  seed  heads,  teasel,  milkweed 
pods,  seed  pods  from  trees,  pine  cones 
and  even  cattails  and  reeds.  Glue  down 
the  flatter  materials  first,  then  build  up 
the  relief-like  creation  with  the  bulkier 
materials.  You  will  be  limited  only  by 
your  imagination. 


Even  as  you  can  use  dried  material 
and  a  variety  of  seeds  and  seed  pods  on 
a  flat  piece  of  board,  floral-like  arran- 
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Left:  Febniary  does  not  have  to  drive  you  and  your  kids  crazy-  Look  outside  for  the  answers  to 
cabin  fever! 
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Making  collages  out  of  natural  nuiterials  gathered  in  the  yard  and  the  uvods  u'lll  keep  the  kids 
entertained  for  hours. 


gements  can  be  created  with  the  same 
materials  using  driftwood,  a  piece  of 
small  log  or  even  a  rock  as  a  base,  or 
simply  arranging  them  in  various  sized 
vases. 

In  some  cases,  this  dried  material 
has  to  be  gathered  before  any  ice  and 
snow  breaks  them  down.  They  can  be 
tied  together  and  hung  in  the  garage, 
shed,  basement  or  other  out-of-the- 
way  place.  Dried  materials  can  be 
found  by  walking  the  edges  of  woods, 
along  hedgerows,  in  fields  along  marsh 
edges  and  even  in  the  backyard  garden 
or  flower  bed. 

Take  time  to  read  and  learn  about 
the  various  plants  used  in  making 
decorative  table  settings.  It  will  give 
them  a  little  more  meaning. 


This  is  another  project  that  may 
take  a  little  pre-winter  preparation. 
Find  some  good  leaf  specimens  that 
are  flat  or  press  a  good  selection  of 
them  earlier  in  fall.  You'll  need  a 
sponge,  white  drawing  paper,  poster 
paints  and  some  paper  plates.  Dip  the 
wet  sponge,  with  most  of  the  water 
squeezed  out  of  it,  into  your  favorite 
px)Ster  paint  color  that  you  have  poured 
into  a  paper  plate  or  some  other  recep- 
tacle. Hold  the  leaf  down  on  the  draw- 
ing paper  with  your  fingers  and  dab  the 
paint  around  the  edges  of  the  leaf. 


The  result  is  a  white  silhouette  of 
the  leaf  surrounded  by  an  interesting, 
textured  pattern  of  colored  paint  from 
the  sponge.  The  unique  leaf  stencils 
will  also  help  children  and  adults  alike 
to  learn  and  identify  trees  and  their 
leaves. 


This  project  entails  collecting  small 
cardboard  boxes  as  small  as  two  inches 
square.  An  armful  of  small  twigs  of 
uniform  size  can  be  gathered  from 
almost  any  place  there  are  trees,  espe- 
cially maples  or  those  that  regularly 
drop  a  lot  of  branches.  Pick  out  and 
cut  straight  sections  of  these  with  the 
same  diameters  into  equal  lengths. 
Then  split  them  in  half  with  a  small, 
sharp  pen  knife,  single-edged  razor 
blade  or  x-acto  knife.  This  step  should 
be  done  by  an  adult  or  an  older  child. 

Windows  and  doors  should  be  cut 
out  of  the  box  first,  then  glue  on  the 
twigs  with  the  flat,  cut  sides  down  on 
the  cardboard  until  it  is  covered.  A  flat 
piece  of  cardboard  or  the  back  of  an 
old  tablet  can  be  cut  to  size,  folded  in 
half,  covered  with  rows  of  twigs  and 
set  down  on  top  to  form  the  roof. 

Cabins,  stores,  barns,  horsesheds 
and  other  little  log  houses  can  be  built 
to  form  a  small  frontier  village  or  elec- 
tric train  village. 


Pine  Cone  Animals 

With  some  imagination,  the  various- 
sized  cones  of  our  many  pine  species 
can  be  made  into  birds  or  mammals  by 
pasting  on  paper  wings,  tails,  heads 
and  eyes. 

Pine  Cone  Bird  Feeder 

A  very  large  pine  cone  can  be  turned 
into  a  small  bird  feeder.  A  cord  or  wire 
can  be  attached  to  the  top  so  it  can  be 
hung.  Spoon  peanut  butter  inside  of 
the  "petals"  of  the  cone  and  roll  it  in 
bird  seed  spread  out  on  wax  paper. 
Hang  the  pine  cone  feeders  on  trees 
and  shrubs  around  the  yard. 

In  addition  to  a  variety  of  crafts  pro- 
jects for  February,  there  is  a  wide  array 
of  outdoor  or  outdoor-related  activi- 
ties that  will  interest  the  winter- weary. 

^ccc\  .inrl  Oft«; rrvp  RirHs 

Feeding  birds  in  winter  has  become 
a  major  pastime  with  an  estimated  60 
million  people  spending  $500,000 
annually  on  bird  seed.  February  finds 
some  birds  already  beginning  their 
migrations,  so  the  chance  of  seeing  a 
variety  of  species  is  great.  Garden  and 
feed  stores  and  others  have  a  large 
selection  of  feeders  of  different  styles 
and  in  different  price  ranges  to  choose 
from.  If  you  don't  want  to  buy  a 
feeder,  just  set  up  a  board  at  least  two 
feet  by  three  feet  on  a  woodhorse — 
anything  to  get  it  at  least  three  or  four 
feet  off  of  the  ground — and  weight  it 
down  with  a  couple  of  bricks.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  handy  with  wood 
and  tools,  building  feeders  could  be 
another  winter  project. 

Whatever  kind  of  feeder  you  have, 
stock  it  with  seed  that  the  birds  like. 
The  black,  oil- type,  sunflower  seeds 
are  the  best  all-around  seed  for  winter 
birds,  but  the  common  striped  variety 
runs  a  close  second.  Others  favored  by 
the  birds  are  white  (proso)  millet,  fine 
cracked  corn  and  niger  (thistle).  The 
small  niger  seeds  are  used  in  the  tube- 
type  feeders  for  birds  like  the  gold- 
finch. 

Another  winter  food  that  birds  use 
is  suet,  which  is  beef  fat  from  around 
the  kidneys  or  heart.  Suet  hung  in  old 
onion  bags,  wire  soap  holders  or  in 
specially  designed  suet  holders  of  wood 
or  metal  sold  in  stores,  are  used  by 
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woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  chickadees 
and  titmice.  Suet  can  also  be  stuffed  in 
holes  bored  in  a  two  foot  long,  three  or 
four-inch  in  diameter  log,  and  hung 
from  a  tree  branch  by  means  of  a  screw 
eye  and  wire. 

Scraps  of  stale  bread,  cake,  crackers 
and  doughnuts  are  also  eaten  with 
gusto,  as  are  raisins  and  other  dried 
fruits.  Old  apples  that  have  gotten  too 
grainy  or  mushy  provide  another 
excellent  bird  food  when  quartered 
and  added  to  the  feeder  or  thrown  on 
the  ground. 

Don't  forget  to  scatter  some  seeds 
on  the  ground,  especially  near  and 
under  trees  and  shrubs  for  ground- 
feeding  birds  such  as  j uncos,  song 
sparrows  and  white-throated  sparrows. 

A  lot  can  be  learned  by  watching  the 
individual  species  of  birds;  their  habits 
and  mannerisms.  Keep  a  daily  log  of 
what  species  of  birds  come  to  the 
feeder,  the  time  of  the  day,  the  date, 
what  the  weather  conditions  were  and 
what  was  observed  about  the  birds. 

For  example,  cardinals  are  usually 
the  first  to  visit  the  feeder  in  the  morn- 
ing, often  before  sunup.  They  are  also 
usually  the  last  ones  to  visit  them  as 
night  falls.  Cardinals  seem  very  picky 
and  choosy  about  what  seeds  they  pick 
and  eat.  They  actually  crush  sunflower 
seeds,  discard  the  shells,  then  mash  the 
seed  meat  into  a  mush  as  they  eat  it. 

Blue  jays  come  to  the  feeder  boldly 
and  quickly,  pick  up  a  seed,  then  take 
it  to  a  tree  branch  and  hammer  the 
shell  open  with  their  bill.  If  the  feeders 
are  crowded  and  busy,  the  jays  will 
gobble  up  three  or  four  seeds  at  a  time, 
carry  them  to  a  private  place  and 
regurgitate  them  and  then  hammer 
them  open. 

These  are  just  a  few  observations. 


Pine  cone  bird  feeders  can  be  easily  constructed 
with  a  jar  of  peanut  butter  and  bird  seed. 


Watch  the  other  species  and  see  what 
unusual  habits  they  have.  One  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  when  feeding 
birds  is  to  stock  the  feeders  before 
predicted  winter  storms.  Birds  will 
feed  heavily  the  day  prior  to  the  storm 
so  that  when  it  does  hit,  they  can  wait 
it  out  in  a  place  of  safety.  Birds  will 
usually  not  leave  warm,  dry  roosts 
during  a  snow  or  ice  storm,  but  will 
come  out  again  when  the  storm  passes. 
Also,  don't  worry  if  you  have  to,  or 
want  to,  stop  feeding  the  birds.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  they 
need  human  help  and  they  can  find 
food  very  easily,  if  they  have  to,  from 
Nature's  well-supplied  kitchen.  The 
only  time  they  might  need  us  is  during 
a  winter  storm,  especially  if  it  ices  over 
and  prevents  them  from  getting  to 
natural  foods. 

Once  in  a  while  there  are  some 
warm  days  in  February  when  it's  pos- 
sible to  get  outside.  Suzie  Gilley,  Pro- 
ject WILD  Coordinator,  recommends 
having  a  Nature  scavenger  hunt  by 
placing  natural  objects  around  the 
yard.  "Put  some  of  them  out  of  place," 
says  Gilley,  "such  as  a  feather  stuck  in 
the  ground  or  a  pine  cone  tied  to  a 
maple  or  oak  tree." 

Of  course  there  will  also  be  plenty 
of  natural  items  in  the  yard  to  put  on 
the  list,  such  as  seed  pods,  wild  fruits, 
leaves,  etc.  Follow  the  game  up  with 
hot  chocolate  and  marshmallows  and 
you  can't  go  wrong! 

Sprout  A  Cutting 

You  can  also  begin  a  shrub  sprout- 
ing project  too,  says  Gilley.  A  stem 
cutting  of  two  or  three  feet,  from  wil- 
low or  forsythia,  cut  off  diagonally, 
can  be  placed  in  a  clear  vase  or  glass  jar 
of  water.  Put  the  container  in  a  sunny 
place  and  watch  little  hair-like  rootlets 
develop.  As  they  do,  add  a  little  soil 
and  sand  in  the  bottom  so  the  roots 
can  start  to  take  hold. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  stem 
can  be  planted  in  a  hole  with  peat  moss 
and  plenty  of  water  in  a  proper  place  to 
provide  more  habitat  in  your  yard. 

Signs  of  Spring 

One  encouraging  activity,  says  Gil- 
ley, is  to  take  a  hike  around  your  yard 


or  neighborhood  and  look  for  signs  of 
spring.  Maple,  alder,  pussy  willows, 
forsythia  and  others  bud  and  open 
early  in  the  year.  Flowers  such  as  daf- 
fodils (jonquils)  tulips,  and  crocuses 
begin  shoving  shoots  of  green  up 
above  the  soil  in  February.  Take  notes 
as  to  which  ones  are  opening  or  how 
high  shoots  are  up  and  compare  them 
from  year  to  year.  If  you  look  carefully 
after  a  warm  spell,  you'll  find  dande- 
lions blooming  in  February. 

Robins  actually  begin  their  north- 
ward meanderings  as  early  as  late- 
January  and  it's  not  unusual  to  see 
them  flocking  up  on  lawns  in  Febru- 
ary. Other  early  migrating  birds  to 
watch  for  are  grackles,  red-winged 
blackbirds,  meadowlarks  and  killdeers. 


Of  course,  if  you  have  budding 
young  anglers  in  the  family,  February 
is  a  good  time  to  teach  how  to  properly 
clean  and  care  for  fishing  tackle  and 
equipment.  Being  careful  of  the  hooks, 
completely  empty  out  the  tackle  box 
or  boxes,  separating  lures,  cleaning 
them,  touching  them  up  or  polishing 
them,  replace  hooks  and  rearrange 
them  back  into  the  box  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
teach  what  each  lure  does,  what  fish 
they  are  used  for  and  how  it  is  used. 

While  straightening  out  and  clean- 
ing you  can  explain  a  little  about  lures, 
hooks,  sinkers,  lines,  knots,  snaps, 
swivels  and  leaders  as  you  reorganize 
them.  Teach  how  to  clean  and  lubri- 
cate reels.  Knowing  about  tackle  and 
equipment  and  how  to  care  for  it  will 
make  the  young  angler  a  more  confi- 
dent angler  and  one  that  will  get  years 
of  service  out  of  his  or  her  equipment. 

There  are  many  more  projects  and 
activities  to  overcome  "February 
Fever."  Two  books  that  may  be  help- 
ful, according  to  Suzie  Gilley,  are 
Natureivatch  by  Adrienne  Katz  and 
published  by  Addison- Wesley  of 
Reading,  Massachusetts,  and  Snips  & 
Sruiils  &  Walnut  Whales  by  Phyllis  Fia- 
rotta,  published  by  Workman  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  New  York.  □ 

Spike  Knuth  is  a  writer / artist  with  the 
Department's  Education  Division.  Suzie  Gil- 
ley is  the  Department's  Project  WILD  co- 
ordinator. 
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North  American 
Wetlands  Conservation 
Act  Signed 

On  December  13,  1989,  President 
Bush  signed  legislation  designed  to 
help  restore  declining  waterfowl  popu- 
lations in  North  America.  The  law, 
introduced  by  Senators  George  J.  Mit- 
chell and  John  H.  Chafee,  and  Con- 
gressman Silvio  Conte,  Robert  W. 
Davis,  and  John  D.  Dingell,  provides  a 
guaranteed  source  of  funding  for  the 
implementation  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Waterfowl  Management  Plan. 

The  unsung  heroes  of  this  law  are,  as 
they  have  been  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  the  sportsmen  and  women  of  this 
nation.  The  new  law  converts  the 
Pittman-Robertson  account  for  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  into 
an  interest-bearing  tnost  fund.  As  all 
sportsmen  know,  this  fund  is  derived 
from  the  federal  excise  tax  they  pay  on 
hunting  equipment  and  ammunition, 
and  was  the  landmark  wildlife  restora- 
tion bill  in  this  country,  co-sponsored 
by  Virginia's  own  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  in  1937.  An  estimated  $  10 
million  per  year  could  be  realized  in 
interest  from  this  fund  for  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan. 

Between  50  and  70  percent  of  these 
available  funds  will  be  spent  each  year 
to  enhance,  restore,  and  acquire  key 
waterfowl  habitat  areas  in  Canada  and 
Mexico,  with  the  remainder  to  be 
spent  on  projects  in  the  United  States. 

North  American  waterfowl  popula- 
tions have  fallen  to  record  lows  during 
the  1980s  as  a  result  of  drought  and 
continuing  destruction  of  wetland 
habitat.  While  fall  flights  of  ducks  in 
the  early  1970s  numbered  near  100 
million,  this  year's  fall  flight  index 
estimate  for  ducks  in  surveyed  areas 
was  only  64  million,  the  second  lowest 
since  such  projections  began  in  1969. 
The  North  American  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Plan's  primary  goal  is  to  re- 
store waterfowl  fall  flights  to  the  100 
million  level  by  the  year  2000.  □ 


Amelia  Sporting  Clays 
Course  Open 

The  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  invites  you  to  try  out  our 
new  shooting  sports  facility  at  Amelia 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  located  in 
Amelia  County,  about  30  miles  out- 
side of  Richmond.  Encompassing  105 
acres  near  the  lake  on  the  management 
area,  the  sporting  clays  course  consists 
of  11  shooting  stations,  designed  to 
simulate  actual  hunting  situations  for 
the  sportsman.  With  clay  bird  targets 
strategically  thrown  in  imitation  of  fly- 
ing ducks,  running  rabbits,  flushing 
quail  and  grouse  against  a  natural 
background  of  trees,  brush,  fields,  or 
marsh,  the  shooter  has  five  shots  at 
each  station.  The  sport  is  fun,  challeng- 
ing, and  hones  the  shooting  skills  and 
hunting  reflexes  of  the  sportsman. 
Additionally,  the  course  has  been 
designed  not  only  with  sportsmen  in 
mind,  but  for  rural  landowners  seek- 
ing new  ways  to  generate  income.  The 
Department  has  free  information  avail- 
able on  prices,  plans  and  construction 
of  sporting  clays  courses  for  all  inter- 
ested in  pursuing  such  business  ven- 
tures. 

Reservations  are  required  to  shoot 
the  course,  and  may  be  made  by  calling 
1-800-252-7717.  The  course  is  open 
on  Fridays  9-5,  Saturdays  9-5,  and 
Sundays  1-5.  Prices  per  round  of  50 
targets  are:  Adults:  $15  ($12  with 
valid  Virginia  hunting  license).  Youths: 
(12-15)  $7.50  ($5  with  valid  Virginia 
hunting  license).  □ 


Complaint  Department 

Here  at  Virginia  Wildlife,  we  really 
do  want  you  to  be  happy.  So,  if  you're 
having  trouble  with  your  subscrip- 
tion— anything  from  a  wrong  address 
to  double  subscriptions — please  let  us 
known.  Write:  Charlie  Sledd,  Educa- 
tion Division,  P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23230-1104.  We'll  fix 
your  problems — promise.  □ 


Lake  Frederick  Open 

The  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  announces  the  public 
opening  of  its  1 17 -acre  Lake  Frederick 
in  Frederick  County.  The  lake  is 
stocked  with  largemouth  bass,  channel 
catfish  and  bluegills,  and  the  current 
regulations  for  fishing  call  for  a  creel 
limit  of  50  panfish  per  day  and  5  bass 
per  day  (no  bass  may  be  creeled  that 
measures  between  12  and  18  inches  in 
length,  while  only  1  fish  over  18  inches 
may  be  taken).  These  regulations  are 
in  place  to  maintain  a  healthy,  bal- 
anced fishery  in  the  lake. 

Although  plans  call  for  a  road  and 
ramp  this  spring  which  will  provide 
access  for  trailer ed  boats,  currently 
only  cartop  boats  and  bankfishing  are 
allowed.  A  concessionaire  and  fishing 
pier  are  also  planned  for  the  lake. 

You  can  reach  Lake  Frederick  from 
Front  Royal  by  taking  522/340  north 
off  1-66  and  traveling  six  miles.  Start 
looking  for  lake  signs  as  you  pass  from 
Warren  County  into  Clarke  County. 
The  lake  will  be  on  your  left.  Remem- 
ber to  carry  your  fishing  license  and 
lifejackets  along.  Good  fishing!  □ 


Turkey  Calling 
Championship  in 
March 

The  World's  Ail-Around  Turkey 
Calling  Championship  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  31  at  James  Wood 
High  School,  Route  50  West  in  Win- 
chester, VA  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  Five  different  calls  will  be  judged 
on  the  mouth  yelper,  tube  call,  box 
call,  slate  call,  and  wingbone-type 
yelper.  This  event  has  been  planned 
with  the  family  in  mind,  complete  with 
exhibits  and  seminars  throughout  the 
day.  For  more  information,  call 
Richard  Shively,  703/869-3545.  D 
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Save  The  Snags 

One  day  last  spring  I  called  our 
town  tree  crew  to  ask  if  they'd  remove 
a  dead  branch  from  a  street  tree  hang- 
ing over  our  house.  Almost  before  I 
had  hung  up  the  phone  the  crew  was 
here,  and  I  reflected  on  how  wonder- 
fully responsive  our  town  government 
was  as  I  listened  to  the  sound  of  chain 
saws  from  the  house.  Only  when  the 
sound  of  the  chain  saw  went  on  too 
long  did  it  occur  to  me  that  something 
was  amiss. 

As  I  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
house,  I  saw  raw  sky  where  the 
branches  of  our  towering  maple  had 
been.  There  is  nothing  so  tender  as  the 
space  made  empty  by  the  loss  of  a 
tree — especially  a  tree  taken  down  by 
mistake.  I  am  still  mourning  the  loss — 
not  just  of  our  street  tree  but  of  the 
woodpeckers  and  other  cavity  dwellers 
that  depended  on  it. 

I  want  to  make  a  case  here  for  leav- 
ing dead  and  dying  trees  standing,  but  I 
should  admit  that  sometimes  the  town 
is  right;  when  safety  is  an  issue,  dead 
trees  must  be  removed.  But  not  every 
dying  tree  is  poised  over  a  bedroom, 
and  the  dead  or  dying  trees  we  call 
snags  have  an  important  function  in 
providing  food,  shelter,  and  nesting 
sites  for  wildlife. 

According  to  one  estimate,  85  spe- 
cies of  birds  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  nest  in  cavities  of  dead  trees  or 
branches.  Many  of  these  are  primary 
excavators  like  woodpeckers  that  dig 
cavities  in  hard,  dead  wood  or  in  living 
branches  with  decayed  heartwood. 
Others  are  secondary  users  like  wood 
ducks,  kestrels,  screech  owls,  tufted 
titmice,  house  wrens,  and  bluebirds 
that  nest  in  the  cavities  made  by 
woodpeckers.  Bats  roost  and  brown 
creepers  nest  under  the  loose  bark  on 
dead  trees,  and  white-breasted  nut- 
hatches nest  in  tree  hollows  that  result 
from  decay.  Cavities  in  dead  and  dying 
wood  also  provide  shelter  for  birds 
and  mammals  from  winter  cold.  One 
study  in  the  Northeast  found  that 


Red-headed  woodpecker  (Melanerpes  lewis 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  forest  dwel- 
ling mammals  in  that  section  of  the 
country  depend  on  dead  trees  for  den 
and  nest  sites. 

Wildlife  also  lose  an  important  food 
source  when  dead  and  dying  wood  is 
removed.  Many  birds  feed  on  the  bark 
insects,  spiders  and  wood  boring  grubs 
found  in  decaying  wood.  Although  it 
is  sometimes  argued  that  dying  trees 
need  to  be  removed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  and  insect  pests,  new 
studies  suggest  that  leaving  the  food 
source  that  feeds  the  birds  that  feed  on 
the  bark  and  leaf  insects  may  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  control  these  populations 
than  removing  dead  trees. 

Some  wildlife  biologists  suggest  that 
woodlot  managers  leave  at  least  five 
den  trees  or  snags  per  acre.  The  snags 
of  greatest  value  to  wildlife  will  be  at 
least  15  feet  tall  and  six  inches  in 
diameter. 

Rick  Marsi,  woodlot  manager,  writ- 
ing for  American  Forests,  described  the 
accommodation  he's  made  with  snag 
trees  this  way.  "Dead  trees,  if  they're 
standing,  are  left  that  way.  I've  made  a 
deal  with  the  woodpeckers,  screech 
owls,  flickers  and  flying  squirrels  in 
my  woods.  iTiey're  not  aware  of  it,  but 
this  is  how  it  works:  as  long  as  a  dead 
tree  is  standing,  they  can  use  it  as  a  den 
or  nesting  tree.   It  also  can  harbor 
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insects  for  brown  creepers  to  pry  from 
hiding.  If  it  is  blown  over,  however,  it 
is  mine.  I  will  swoop  upon  it  with  saw 
in  hand  before  fungi  spread  their  soft- 
ening tentacles." 

In  the  garden  or  backyard,  it  may  be 
harder,  but  not  impossible  to  accom- 
modate dead  and  dying  trees.  Where  it 
is  not  a  hazard,  a  dead  trunk  can  be  left 
standing  even  after  removing  its  high- 
est branches.  The  trunk  of  a  hardwood 
like  an  oak,  beech,  or  hickory  may 
stand  20  years  or  longer,  especially 
with  the  support  of  a  woody  vine  like 
wisteria.  Such  a  snag  takes  on  a  sculp- 
tural quality  over  the  years  that  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  garden  statuary. 
Elms,  maples,  and  gums  are  less  satis- 
factory to  leave  as  snags  in  the  yard 
because  they  break  up  and  blow  over 
so  quickly.  The  first  dead  elm  snag  I'd 
hoped  to  develop  as  a  woodpecker 
condo  in  my  yard  crashed  over  onto  a 
treasured  garden  bench  before  I'd 
leased  the  first  unit  to  a  bird.  But  I'm 
growing  wisteria  up  another  elm  in  the 
hope  that  by  the  time  the  tree  suc- 
cumbs to  Dutch  elm  disease  it  will  be 
safely  scaffolded  in  the  wisteria.  Will  it 
work?  Only  time  will  tell,  but  the  plan 
fills  the  void  left  by  my  street  maple, 
and  keeps  my  commitment  to  wood- 
peckers alive.  □ 
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Harbingers  of  Spring 


The  return  of  spring  is  visible  in 
many  different  ways.  In  the  world  of 
birds,  the  movement  and  actions  of  a 
number  of  species  gives  us  a  tip-off 
that  spring  is  coming  regardless  of 
what  the  weather  looks  like  or  what 
the  calendar  says.  Virginia  frequently 
hosts  a  number  of  birds  throughout  a 
mild  winter,  so  the  initial  thrust  of 
their  migration  is  not  easily  discerni- 
ble. For  example,  bluebirds,  meadow- 
larks  and  robins  may  winter  all  year 
round  in  eastern  Virginia.  Warming 
weather  is  only  one  of  the  factors  that 
induces  birds  to  migrate — a  very  minor 
factor  at  that.  Lengthening  daylight 
hours  affect  the  pituitary  glands  of 
birds,  triggering  the  release  of  certain 
hormones  which  motivate  them  to 
migrate. 

Robins  begin  definite  movements  as 
early  as  late  January  if  they've  been 
wintering  farther  south,  but  if  they've 
been  around  all  winter,  it's  hard  to 
detect  the  first  wave.  Flocks  sweep 
through  woodlands  devouring  any 
remaining  holly  berries.  On  a  spring- 
like evening  in  February,  a  scattered 
flock  may  descend  on  front  and  back- 
yard lawns  searching  for  worms  and 
grubs,  squabbling,  and  chasing. 

Flocks  of  blackbirds  also  begin  to 
show  restlessness  at  this  time.  The 
large  blackbird  flocks  are  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  species  including  red-winged, 
Brewer's  and  rusty  blackbirds,  cow- 
birds  and  grackles,  as  well  as  starlings. 
They  cloud  into  small  woodlots,  fields 
and  front  lawns  as  they  meander  North. 
Mainly  they  cover  croplands,  gleaning 
what  remains  of  last  year's  grain.  Those 
grackles  and  redwings  that  had  win- 
tered farther  south  are  noticeably 
fresher  looking,  sleek  and  shiny  in 
their  breeding  colors. 

Some  of  the  signs  of  spring  are  not 
sights,  but  sounds.  Many  birds  have 
been  regarded  as  "harbingers  of 
spring."  A  number  of  species  could 
qualify  as  the  official  message  bearers 
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Red-headed  xivodpecker  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus);  photo  by  Jack  R.  Colbert. 


in  heralding  the  arrival  of  spring.  In  the 
marshes  of  the  Northern  states,  the 
Canada  goose,  yellowlegs  or  red- 
winged  blackbirds  are  the  early  birds. 
Meadowlarks,  killdeers  and  bluebirds 
make  early  appearances  in  fields  and 
pastures,  while  robins  are  early  bearers 
of  spring's  coming,  via  song,  to  resi- 
dential areas.  All  have  one  thing  in 
common:  they  have  fairly  simple,  eas- 
ily recognizable,  distinctive  calls  or 
songs. 

Meadowlarks  are  among  the  first  to 
be  heard  in  spring.  Sitting  atop  posts, 
stumps,  poles  or  the  tip  of  a  tree,  this 
energetic  singer  sings  its  distinctive 
high-pitched,  whistled  notes  that  carry 
for  long  distances.  Suddenly,  one 
morning,  the  male  cardinal  may  erupt 
into  his  spring  song.  He  begins  court- 
ing at  this  time  by  feeding  sunflower 
seeds  or  other  seeds  to  the  female.  The 
resident  male  becomes  quite  edgy 
about  his  winter  company  of  young- 
of-the-year  males  and  begins  to  drive 
them  off  as  he  reclaims  his  territory. 

Another  bird  that  could  easily  qual- 
ify as  a  messenger  of  spring  is  the  little 
song  sparrow.  It's  a  rather  plain  little 
bird  that  is  usually  around  but  seldom 
noticed.  It  makes  up  for  its  plainness 
with  an  eloquent  song.  The  male  will 
find  himself  an  elevated  perch  in  the 
sun  and  sing  skyward.  He  gets  so  taken 
up  with  singing  that  he  will  sometimes 
suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  middle  of 


the  night  from  his  roost. 

The  mourning  doves  begin  "coo- 
ing" as  early  as  February  and  in  fact, 
will  begin  nesting  that  early.  The  "kill- 
dee"  call  of  the  killdeer  carries  across 
fields,  highway  cloverleafs  and  large 
cleared  areas  of  construction  sites.  In 
old  sheds,  outbuildings  or  under  creek 
bridges,  the  drab  Eastern  phoebe  is 
already  contemplating  setting  up  house- 
keeping. This  little  bird  makes  up  in 
song  and  demeanor  what  it  lacks  in 
color. 

The  departure  of  some  birds  signals 
the  coming  of  spring  even  as  does  the 
arrival  of  others.  The  hardy  little  j un- 
cos and  white-throated  sparrows  that 
flitted  about  in  the  hedegrows  are 
already  heading  north  and  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  yellow-rumped,  black-and- 
white  and  blackpoll  warblers.  Strings 
of  Canada  geese  wend  their  way  north 
to  the  Canadian  River  Deltas.  As  a  few 
warm  nights  produce  more  insect 
hatches,  purple  martins,  tree  swallows 
and  barn  swallows  will  add  their  gur- 
gling calls  and  aerial  acrobatics  to  the 
new  spring. 

Spring  always  comes,  and  the  har- 
bingers of  spring  are  there  each  year  to 
announce  it  in  their  own  way.  Though 
each  individual  spring,  like  its  harbin- 
gers, has  predictable  similarities,  each 
has  unpredictable  variety.  Each  is  dif- 
ferent! Enjoy  it — there'll  never  be 
another  one  like  it.  □ 


Boating  Safety 


Getting  A  Head 

by  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety 
Officer 

A  marine  toilet  is  called  a  "head" 
and  most  boaters  will  need  one  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  a  great  convenience 
and  sometimes  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. It  is  also  known  as  a  marine  sanita- 
tion device  (MSD). 

Many  boaters  are  unaware  of  the 
laws  pertaining  to  marine  heads  and 
since  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse, 
related  information  is  very  important. 

Probably  the  most  commonly  used 
head  on  small  boats  is  the  portable 
MSD  or  "port-a-pottie,"  which  has  no 
flushing  mechanism.  Basically  it  is  a 
bucket-like  device  with  a  seat  and 
cover.  It  can  be  carried  to  any  regular 
lavatory  or  other  disposal  facility  and 
emptied.  Chemicals  are  used  with  most 
to  reduce  odor.  The  size,  shape  and  use 
of  portable  MSDs  are  not  regulated  by 
the  Coast  Guard  and  they  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  installed  toilets.  Boaters 
who  use  those  "potties"  are  required 
by  state  and  federal  law  to  observe  the 
no-dumping  regulations.  Discharging 
raw  (untreated)  sewage  directly  into 
state  waters  and  within  the  three  mile 
limit  is  illegal. 

The  Coast  Guard  does  enforce  MSD 
laws  pertaining  to  types  I,  II,  and  III 
MSDs  which  are  the  marine  heads 
used  by  larger  vessels,  and  certifies 
them  as  meeting  its  standards.  The 
type  I  and  II  MSDs  are  the  ones  which 
process  and  treat  human  waste  and  the 
type  III  use  holding  tanks.  All  three 
types  must  have  a  Coast  Guard  certifi- 
cation label  affixed.  The  type  I  MSD 
treats  boat  sewage  with  disinfectant 
chemicals  using  a  flow-through  system 
in  which  solids  are  reduced  by  masera- 
tion  to  small  particles  and  the  mixture 
is  treated  and  discharged.  A  better  job 
is  done  by  the  type  II  which  biologi- 
cally converts  the  ground-up  particles 
and  then  disinfects  them  before  dis- 
charge. The  type  II  MSD  stores  sewage 
in  holding  tanks  until  it  can  be  pumped 
at  on  shore  pumpout  stations.  The 
holding  tank  system  is  better  than  the 


Alcohol,  Drugs,  and  Boating 


Over  1 ,200  people  die  in  boat  acci- 
dents in  the  U.S.  each  year.  Ninety 
percent  of  them  drown,  and  over  50 
percent  of  boating  accidents  involve 
alcohol. 

Operating  a  motorboat  or  sailboat 
on  the  waters  of  Virginia  while  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  is  a 
serious  violation  of  law.  The  penalties 
include  fines  of  up  to  $  1 ,000,  impri- 
sonment of  up  to  one  year,  revocation 
of  the  privilege  of  operating  a  water- 
craft  on  the  waters  of  the  state  up  to  a 
three-year  period,  and  enrollment  in 
the  Virginia  Alcohol  Safety  Action 
Program. 

Virginia  also  has  an  implied  consent 
law.  This  law  states  that  by  operating  a 
watercraft,  you  are  agreeing  to  submit 
to  a  breath  and /or  blood  test  to 
determine  the  amount  of  alcohol  and- 
/or  drugs  in  your  blood.  Unreasona- 
ble refusal  to  submit  to  these  tests  con- 
stitutes grounds  for  the  revocation  of 
the  operator's  privilege  to  operate 
watercraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Report  violators!  Report  persons 

types  I  and  II  because  chemical  treat- 
ment may  not  kill  all  of  the  discharged 
viruses  and  bacteria. 

MSD  size  is  a  factor  to  be  consi- 
dered. Because  the  size  II  MSD  is  quite 
large  and  requires  a  lot  of  power,  they 
are  generally  not  used  on  smaller 
boats.  Then  too,  holding  tanks  take  up 
a  lot  of  room  and  their  placement  is 
often  a  big  problem. 

Properly  treated  waste  may  be 
pumped  overboard  in  some  areas,  but 
not  in  others.  It  may  be  pumped  over- 
board within  the  three-mile  limit  but 
the  practice  is  forbidden  on  all  fresh- 
water lakes,  non-commercially  traf- 
ficked rivers  and  many  estuaries.  To 
be  sure,  local  ordinances  should  be 
checked.  Non-treated  sewage  may  be 
pumped  out  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit  of  U.S.  terrritorial  seas. 

A  presidential  proclamation  effec- 


boating   under   the 
game  wardens  who 


you  suspect  ot 
influence  to  the 
patrol  your  area.  You  may  also  contact 
them  by  calling  the  P.H.O.N.E.  hotline: 
1-800-237-5712.  Violations  may  also 
be  reported  to  your  local  Marine 
Patrol  and  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  □ 


tive  December  27,  1988  extended  the 
U.S.  territorial  seas  to  12  nautical 
miles,  but  Brian  Berringer,  USCG 
mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of  MSD 
approval,  informed  Mindy  Leaf  of 
"Power  and  Motoryacht"  that  "the 
three-mile  limit  for  untreated  sewage  is 
still  in  effect." 

Out  of  approximately  2000  vessel 
boardings  a  year  by  personnel  of  the 
Fifth  Coast  Guard  District  (which 
includes  Virginia),  there  are  between 
75  and  100  citations  issued  for  MSD 
violations.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
those  are  because  of  direct  discharge 
and  the  remaining  are  for  malfunction- 
ing MSDs.  The  penalty  may  be  from 
$100.00  to  $500.00,  but  is  usually 
$500.00. 

There  are  now  150  pumpout  sta- 
tions in  Virginia,  where  vessel  holding 
tanks  can  be  emptied.  □ 


Recipes 


hy  ]oan  Cone 


"Venison  Dishes  for 
Winter^' 

By  February,  successful  deer  hunt- 
ers have  probably  eaten  their  steaks 
and  roasts,  leaving  packages  of  stewing 
meat  or  ground  venison  in  the  home 
freezer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  enjoy  venison 
stews  or  casseroles  made  from  shoul- 
ders and  scraps.  If  you  have  not  added 
fat,  your  ground  venison  will  keep  for 
a  year,  as  will  stew  meat,  assuming 
both  are  properly  wrapped.  With  these 
venison  odds  and  ends,  some  of  which 
you  may  have  ground,  you  can  have 
delicious,  warming,  healthy  meals  while 
it  rains  and  snows  outdoors. 

Menu: 

Tangy  Venison  Stew 

or 

Venison-Cabbage  Dinner 

Green  Citrus  Salad 

Herhed  Muffins 
Bourbon  Pecan  Pie 

Tangy  Venison  Stew 
I  to  2  pounds  venison  stew  meat 

1  onion,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  vegetable  oil 
2  tablespoons  catsup 

2  tablespoons  currant  jelly 
2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
14  cup  flour 

I  can  (IOY2  ounces)  beef  broth 
I  cup  red  table  udne 

Cut^p  carrots,  potatoes  and  cauliflovuer 
according  to  nunbers  of  servings  desired 


In  Dutch  oven  or  large,  heavy  pot, 
cook  onion  in  oil  for  2  to  3  minutes. 
Add  catsup,  jelly  and  Worchestershire 
sauce;  stir  to  melt  jelly.  Blend  in  flour. 
Add  broth,  wine  and  venison;  stir 
well.  Cover  and  simmer  1  to  1  Yz  hours 
or  until  meat  is  fork  tender.  Add  car- 
rots and  potatoes;  cook  40  minutes 
longer.  Add  cauliflower  during  last  10 


minutes  of  cooking.  One  pound  of 
venison  stew  meat  will  serve  3  to  4 
persons. 


Venison-Cabbage  Dinner 

J  pour\d  ground  venison 

I  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 

4  to  5  cups  coarsely  shredded  cabbage 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  cups  thinly  sliced  potatoes 
I  teaspoon  caraway  seeds 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

pepper  to  taste 

I  can  (15  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

Melt  butter  in  a  large  skillet;  add 
cabbage  and  onion,  mixing  well.  Ar- 
range potatoes  over  cabbage;  sprinkle 
with  caraway  seeds.  Crumble  ground 
venison  over  potatoes;  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Pour  tomato  sauce 
over  ground  venison.  Cover  skillet 
and  cook  over  low  heat  for  30  to  35 
minutes  or  until  meat  is  done.  Makes  4 
servings. 


Green  Citrus  Salad 
2/3  cups  salad  or  vegetable  oil 
Grated  peel  of  1  lemon 
juice  of  2  lemons 

1  tablespoon  Dijon  mustard 

2  teaspoons  sugar 
Yz  teaspoon  paprika 

Y2  teaspoon  dried  dill  weed 
Y4  teaspoon  salt  (optional) 
8  cups  iceberg  lettuce,  torn  in  bite-size 
pieces 

1  ripe  avocado,  peeled,  sliced 

2  oranges  or  I  grapefruit,  peeled,  cut  in 
half  cartwheel  slices 

Yi  cup  sliced  radishes 

Whisk  together  oil,  lemon  peel  and 
juice,  mustard,  sugar  and  seasonings; 
chill.  In  large  bowl,  combine  remain- 
ing ingredients;  chill.  To  serve,  blend 
dressing  well,  and  toss  with  salad  mix- 
ture. Makes  6  servings. 


Herbed  Muffins 
2  cups  flour 

4  cup  sugar 
teaspoon  baking  powder 

i  teaspoon  baking  soda 

'2  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoon  savory,  crushed 

i  teaspoon  thyme 

Yi  teaspoons  dried  parsley  flakes 

/3  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 
egg,  beaten 
cup  buttermilk 

4  cup  vegetable  oil 

Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Sift 
flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  baking 
soda  and  salt  into  a  bowl.  Add  savory, 
thyme,  parsley  flakes  and  cheddar 
cheese;  mix.  Combine  egg,  milk  and 
oil;  add  all  at  once  to  dry  ingredients 
and  stir  just  until  flour  is  moistened. 
Batter  will  be  lumpy.  Grease  muffin 
cups  with  a  vegetable  spray.  Fill  2/3 
full.  Bake  for  23  to  25  minutes. 
Remove  muffins  from  pan  immedi- 
ately. Makes  12  muffins. 


*Bourbon  Pecan  Pie 

4  eoctra-large  eggs  at  room  temperature 
■^  cup  dark  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 
■^  cup  dark  com  syrup 
Y4  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  bourbon 

2  teaspoons  pure  vanilla  extract 

6  tablespoons  unsalted  butler,  melted  and 

cooled 
1  %  cups  pecan  pieces,  coarsley  chopped 
One  fully  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

Beat  the  eggs  in  a  large  mixing  bowl. 
Blend  in  the  dark  brown  sugar  and 
corn  syrup.  Stir  in  the  salt,  bourbon, 
vanilla,  butter  and  pecans.  Pour  the 
filling  into  the  baked  pie  shell.  Bake  in 
a  preheated  425  degree  oven  for  10 
minutes,  reduce  the  oven  temperature 
to  350  degrees,  and  continue  baking 
for  25  minutes  longer,  or  until  the  top 
is  set  and  a  knife  inserted  1  to  2  inches 
from  the  center  withdraws  clean. 
Transfer  to  a  cooling  rack.  Serve  warm 
or  at  room  temperature. 
*from  Country  Pies  (Harper  &  Row 
Publishers,  1988).  D 


How 
much  do 


matter? 


Many  of  Virginia's  wildlife, 
in  danger.  Suffering  fron^ 
habitat  loss  and  the  dangeirs  of 
pollution  which  threaten  their 
survival,  many  species  in  the 
state  are  struggling  to  survive. 
How  much  does  a  northern 
flying  squirrel  or  peregrine 
falcon  matter  to  you?  Help  your 
Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  fund  critical 
research  and  management 
programs  for  the  state's 
nongame  and  endangered 
species  by  contributing  to  the 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Fund  on  Line  26A  of 
your  state  income  tax  form. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need 
your  help.  How  much  does 
Virginia's  wildlife  matter  to 
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